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ABSTRACT 

This report on a week-long semi;ncir on Instructional 
Materials for English Language Teaching, attended by 250 delegates 
from 20 countries and territories, contains the various speeches and 
papers presented as well as lists of the seminar planners, 
organizers, and participants. Included are the summary and 
proceedings of each of ten workshop meetings and summaries of papers 
and reports presented for discussion periods at thirteen plenary 
sessions. (HW) 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE AIMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE SEMINAR 



Since the early days of planning for the development of 
RELC, the need tor more effective instructional materials for use in 
Southeast Asia has been stressed. It is for this reason that one of 
the main functions of the Centre since its inception has been "to 
collect, evaluate, produce and distribute instructional materials 
related to the teaching of English," Materials that follow a 
particular national syllabus and materials that respond to specific 
regional needs are required, English language teaching materials 
J^^ currently in use frequently compare unfavourably Twith materials for 
other subject areas because they fail to reflect recent educational 
advances and the aspirations of students in the 70* s# It is to focus 
the attention of the region on this situation that this Seminar Twas 
convened* - * 

The Seminar brought together some of the leading authorities 
on instructional materials for English language teaching from both 
within and outside the Southeast Asian region as well as educationists 
and scholars actively concerned with the preparation and production 
of materials for English language learning and teaching. The Seminar 
had the following objectives* 

To REVIEW the present status of instructional 
materials for English language teaching in 
SEAMEO countries I 

To DISCUSS recent developments in the content, 
organization and format of instructional 
materials I 

To EXAMINE the role of programmed materials in 
English language teachingi and 

To CONSIDER the definition of objectives at 
different levels, the organization of projects, 
and the writing, production and evaluation of 
instructional materials for SEAMEO countries* 
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These objectives were approached through plenary sessions 
of the Seminar at which papers on, generally speaking, theoretical . 
matters were delivered and discussed and through ten small workshops 
which tackled more practical and specific tasks. 

The first plenary session, as has now become usual at RELC 
seminars, was devoted to "country reports", on this occasion to reports 
on the present status of instructional materials in the eight member 
countries of the SEAMEO region. This was immediately followed by a 
report on the RELC programme in instructional materials development by 
the Centre's Specialist in this field. Then came 11 papers delivered 
by linguists, TESL/TEFL specialists and persons concerned with 
instructional materials development both within and outside the 
Southeast Asian region. These papers covered a very wide range of 
relevant topics 5 two papers dealt from a theoretical point of view 
with the design and development of instructional materials programmes 
and three papers were devoted to specific projects, one concerned with 
teaching all the language skills, one with the teaching of reading and 
one with language teacher training. The relationship between 
instructional materials preparation and applied linguistics and 
sociolingui sties was the theme of three papers, and two approaches to 
the solution of problems in particular areas of language teaching were 
described, one theoretical and one practical. Finally, and 
appropriately, a publisher spoke on the practical aspects of 
instructional materials preparation and production. 

After the plenary sessions, the Seminar broke up into ten 
workshop groups to consider specific topics within the broad general 
area of instructional materials preparation. Four of the wox'«cshops 
began x^ith the reading of a paper and all of them called upon the 
services of the consultants, G. Dykstra, F.C. Johnson, A. Spicer, 
R. Jacobs and H.V. George. Four workshops focussed on materials for 
teaching particular skills, two for reading, one for writing and one 
for the oral skill. Two workshops tackled "he problem or English 
courses for tertiary level students. One of the stated objectix'es of 
the Seminar was to examine the role of programmed instruction in 
language teaching and one workshop devoted itself to this topic. The 
remaining three groups worked on the organization of an instructional 
materials project, evaluation criteria for such projects and the 
content of a course in instructional materials for teacher training. 

At RELC's 1969 Seminar on New Developments In the Theory 
and Methods of Teaching and Learning Engltsl., the word which was heard 
most frequently was "eclectic". No single Ic ^itmotiv was sounded in 
1972j nevertheless, two important points were touched on by speaker 
after spealcer. First, the emphasis was ylaced on learning and the 
learner rather than teaching and the teacher. The awareness that each 
individual had his own learning style led ;nany speakers to stress the 
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importance of individualized instruction* Here, of course, the role 
of instructional iraterials becomes central. Secondly, little was 
heard of materials which concentrated on linguistic forms - the call 
was to teach English for purposes of communication . This is a very 
different emphasis from that of a few years ago. 

The report which follows contains the "country reports" in 
full, together with the account of RELC*s programme in instructional 
materials development, summaries of the 15 papers presented at the 
Seminar and a full account of the subsequent discussions and the 
workshop deliberations. Considerations of space have- prevented us 
from printing each paper in full. However, eight of the papers can 
be found in toto in the joint June-December 1972 issue of the RELC 
Journal , The opinions expressed in the following report are, of 
course, those of the speakers and do not necessarily represent the 
views of RELC. 

I 

In conclusion, the Regional English Language Centre would 
like to record its grateful thanks to all those who delivered papers, 
who chaired plenary and workshop sessions and who acted as rapporteurs. 
Their willing and enthusiastic contributions are acknowledged with 
deep appreciation, i 

The Regional English Language Centre would also like to 
record its appreciation of the generous financial support provided 
towards the Seminar by the Luce Foundation* 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY tiRS TAI YU-LIN, 
DIRECTOR, SEAMEO REGIONAL ENGLISH LANGUAGE CENTRE, 
AT THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE RELC REGIONAL SEMINAR 
ON "INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING" 
ON 5 JULYs 1972 



Your Excellencips, Distinguished Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemens 



On behalf of the Regional English Language Centre,^ I have 
great pleasure . welcoming this distinguished body of scholars to 
the Centre's Regional Seminar on ''Instructional Materials for English 
Language Teaching", First and foremost I would like to express my 
sincere gratitude to His Excellency Mr Lim Kim San, Minister for 
Education of the Republic of Singapore, for coming here to honour us 
by declaring open this important meeting of language educationists 
in Southeast Asia^ This is the Centre's first international seminar 
held in the- new RELC Build inge The presence of the Minister for 
Education of the Government which hosts the Regional English Language 
Centre is most appropriate and augurs well for the work of the 
Seminar. It also gives me much joy in welcoming warmly Mr Kwan Sai 
Kheong, Permanent Secretary and Director of Education of the Republic 
of Singapore • Mr Kwan is an important architect of the Southeast 
Asian Ministers of Education Organization and has been my guide, 
philosopher and friend since the idea of RELC was first conceived in 
Singapore in the year 1966. The presence of Mr Kwan Sai Kheong at 
an RELC occasion never fails to give me and my staff that special 
sense of satisfaction. My grateful thanks are due to Dr Sudjono D. 
Pusponegoro, Director of our Organization's Secretariat in Bangkok, 
who graciously accepted our invitation to be with us. I would also 
like to express a very warm welcome and my thanks to the many 
distinguished guests who have Nandorsed the importance of the Seminar 
by being present at the Opening Ceremonyi RELC is greatly honoured 
by the presence of representatives and heads of missions of no fewer 
than twenty governments* We are deeply grateful for the interest and 
support expressed. 

It is my great privilege and pleasure to extend a warm 
welcome to the distinguished participants who have come tp this 
Seminar from more than eighteen countries. In addition to strong 
teams of senior personnel in the field of English language teaching 
and specialists concerned with the preparation and production of 
instructional materials for teaching English as a second or foreign 
language from the eight SEAMEO member countries - namely Indonesia, 
Khmer Republic, Laos, Malaysia, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and 
Vietnam - we have with us at the Seminar a large number of eminent 
Q educationists and scholars who are authorities in the matters of 
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inGttrjctional materials preparation, production rxnd evaluation, and 
they have come to the Seminar from Australia, Hong Kong, Iran, Korea, 
New Zealand, Taiwan, Territory of Papua and New Guinea, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. The 250 participants 
represent their govemments, universities, educational institutions, 
professional organizations, educational research centres, fotindations 
and international bodies. A special welcome is extended to our 
representative of UNESCO. At the UNESCO Third Regional Conference of 
Asian Ministers of Education it was recommended that there be closer 
cooperation between SEAMEO, UNESCO and other UN agencies. We look 
forward to having UNESCO representation in all major SEAMEO functions. 
Also at the Regional Meeting of Experts on Teaching English in Asia 
convened by the Japanese National Commission for UNESCO in Tokyo, 
September last year, it was recommended that there be wider regional 
cooperation in efforts to improve the teaching of English as a 
second or foreign language in Asian countries. The recommendation 
was that the Regional English Language Centre in Singapore extend its 
services to more countries in Asia that are beset with similar problems 
in English teaching. It is, therefore, of particular gratification to 
me that we have no fewer than twelve Asian countries represented at 
this RELC Seminar. In fact, the official delegates of Korea and 
Iran at the UNESCO meeting in Tokyo are present with us. 

This is the seventh Regional Seminar of the Regional 
English Language Centre. The Centre is in its fourth year of 
operational activities. The seminar foUovv's the patteim of the two 
previous Seminars in 1969 and 1970 on "New iOevelopments in the Theory 
and Methods of Teaching and Learning Englisli" and "English Language 
Testing" held in Singapore and Bangkok respectively. Once again we 
are very much encouraged to see so many of our friends who were with us 
in the 1969 and 1970 Seminars back with us this year. We thank them 
for their friendship and support. We are also most pleased to see a 
good regional representation of Southeast Asian educationists who 
have come as participants outside the official delegations of SEAMEO 
member countries. It gives me added delight, as Director of RELC, 
to see so many members of the RELC alumni returning to the Centre 
to attend this Seminar. RELC was created by our Southeast Asian 
Ministers of Education to solve problems of teaching English as a 
second or foreign language in an Asian context. We need the 
contributions of Asian educationists in order that we may always be 
realistic in tackling our educational problems. 

In recent years much is said about the need for a systematic 
approach to educational change -.change in teaching methods, in 
curriculum, in the teacher's role and in standards of achievement. 
There is need for careful definitior of objectives and ordering of 
priorities in every aspect of ed'ication so, that there, may not be 
diffusion of effort and wastage of our resources. Educational 
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alternatives and various means for achieving objectives must be 
examined in our search for quality and effectiveness of instruction. 
At the same time, costs in terms of money, time and effort must be 
carefully considered. If we talk about the development of appropriate 
curriculum we must be prepared to try out new methods and new 
instructional materials more relevant to the learner and to the society 
Furthermore, feedback and evaluation procedures ought to assume a 
place of importance so that we may measure results as an integral part 
of every educational programme we develop. 

In the Third Begional Conference of Ministers of Education 
and Those Responsible for Economic Planning in Asia convened by 
UNESCO held in Singapore last year, there was much discussion on 
problems resulting from the expansion of education systems which call 
for a sharp increase in the supply of qualified teachers at all levels 
of education. The discussions reflected a widespread recognition of 
the urgent need to develop new methods and techniques for the 
preparation of teachers and an integrated approach to reorganizing 
overall structures and patterns as well as reorientating curriculum^ 
instruction and methods. 

This Seminar on "Instructional Materials for English 
Language Teaching" has been convened x^ith the same objectives in 
mind. The Seminar topic came from the Centre's governing body at 
its meeting in June last year. Educationists in the. SEAMEO region 
decided that in the area of teaching English as a second or foreign 
language one of the most urgent tasks to be carried out should be a 
critical and in-depth examination of the curriculum for English 
teaching'^and the instructional materials currently in use. If 
English as a second or foreign language is given a place in the 
national education system.s of Southeast Asian co\mtries and is 
assigned an important role to complement national efforts in 
accelerating the pace of development in the economic, scientific and 
technological fields, the goals for English instiruction, the 
instructional techniques and materials deserve serious reconsideration. 
The content of English instruction must be made relevant to Asian 
aspirations and progress in education. 

Thus, the objectives of our Seminar arej 

1. To review the present status of instructional materials 
for English language teaching in SEAMEO countries? 

2. to discuss recent developments in the content, 
organization and format of instructional materials^ 

3. to examine the role of programmed materials in English 
language teaching} 



4. to consider the definition of objectives at different 
levels, the organization of projects, and the writing, 
production and evaluation of instructional materials 
for SEAMEO countries. 

The wealth of scholarship end experience around us gives 
assurance that the Seminar deliberaticis in the next seven days will 
be thought-provoking and worthwhilGt i express the sincere hope that 
everyone will find the week professionally profitable and stimulating, 
I also hope that our many friends from outside Singapore will be able 
to find time in between working sessions to discover what Singapore 
has to offer and to make their stay in the Republic both enjoyable and 
meaningful, 

A seminar on instructional materials cannot be complete 
without a display of instructional materials. Concurrently with the 
Seminar, an exhibition of instructional materials for English language 
teaching prepared in and outside Southeast Asia has been mounted with 
the cooperation of twenty publishers and educational orgajiizations. 
The display depicts the, scope and range of materials available for 
teachers and learners of English, On behalf of the Regional English 
Language Centre, I wish to express my grateful thanks to all our 
publisher friends who have set up once more a fine exhibition at an 
RSLC seminar for the benefit of our participants. We cordially 
invite all guests and Seminar participants to view the exhibition 
after the reception at the end of the opening ceremony. The exhibition 
will be on throughout the Seminar period so that participants of the 
Seminar will have the opportunity to examine closely the materials 
on display. 

And now, it is Tny pleasant duty to call upon Dr Sudjono 
Pusponegoro, Director of the Southeast Asian Ministers of Education 
Secretariat, to give us his address. 
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ADDRESS 3Y DR SUDJONO D. PUSPCNEGORO, SEAMES DIRECTOR, 
AT THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE RELC REGIONAL SEMINAR 
ON "INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING' 
ON 5 JULY 1972 



Your Excalloncy, the Ninister of Education, Singapore, 
Your Excellencies, 
Honoured Guests, 
Distinguished Delegates, 
Ladies and Gentlemen 8 



First of all, I wpuld like to say how very happy and 
privileged I feel to be present at this Opening Ceremony of the 
Regional Seminar on Instructional Materials ^or English Language 
Teaching, the first to be organized by the Regional English Language 
Centre at its new and permanent home into which the Centre maved in 
May this year. 

In this connection, I would like to express my sincere 
appreciation to Mrs Tai Yu-lin, Director of the Regional English 
Language Centre, for her kind invitation to attend and address this 
occasion* 

This Seminar, the seventh in the series organized by the 
RELC to date, is the third one of international scopes The first 
seminar was held in Singapore in 1969 on the theme "New Developments 
in the Theory and Methods of Teaching and Learning English", and the 
second was in Bangkok in 1970 on "English Language Testing" • The 
success of both these seminars., I am pleased to recall, was most 
gratifying, each having been attended by well over 200 participants 
from no fewer than 16 countries. 

This Seminar aims to bring together some of the leading 
authorities on instructional materials for English language teaching 
from both within and outside the SEAMEO region^ The participants are 
senior personnel in the field of English language teachings those 
activelj*" concerned vith the preparation and production of materials 
for English language learning and teaching in Southeast Asiaj leading 
scholars and educators from outside the region; and the 24 members of 
of the current RELC Three-Month Specialized Advanced Course in 
Production and Evaluation of Instructional Materials • With such 
qualified participants and expertise, coupled with the meticulous 
planning, preparation and programming of the activities, I have not 
the least doubt that this Seminar p like the previous two, would attain 
its objective and produce fruitful a*nd valuable results^ I am 
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particularly delighted to learn that there are some 250 participants 
from more than 18 countries, including Australia, Hong Kong, Egypt, 
Iran, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, Papua and New Guinea, Taiwan, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and the eight SEAMEO member 
countries • 

The RELC, as one of the six SEAMEO Regional Centres, has as 
its primary objectives the improvement of the standards of teaching 
and learning English as second or foreign language in the member 
countries of SEAMEO. This is being done to complement the programmes 
for the teaching of official and national languages, and other formal 
and non-rformal educational programmes so as to accelerate development 
in the fields of trade, commerce, science and technology in the 
Southeast Asian region* 

Apart from its programmes in training, research and 
instructional materials, the RELC attaches great importance to 
conducting regional seminars aimed at promoting better understanding 
of English teaching and learning problems as well as bringing together 
specialists in the teaching of English from not only the member 
countries but also outside the region for concerted efforts in finding 
solutions to the problems* The present Seminar, therefore, 
constitutes one of the major activities of the RELC programme for the 
current year and SEAMEO would like to record its appreciation of the 
generous financial, support that the loice Foundation has given for 
this Seminar* 

Operating on an interim basis from July, 1968 at Watten 
Estate in temporary quarters with modest facilities, a small staff 
and limited financial resources, the RELC entered into permanent phase 
of operation this January and, just three months ago, moved into its 
present commodious premises with added and modern facilities, which 
you will have the opportunity to see for yourselves during the course 
of the Seminar* 

Hand-in-hand with the development of its physical facilities, 
the progress and achievements of the RELC during the past four years, 
I am proud and happy to say, have indeed been tremendous, impressive 
and commendable so that today its reputation as a Centre of Excellence 
has spread beyond the shores of this island State and the boundaries 
of the SEAMEO region to many peoples, institutions and governments 
around the world* As testimony to this, I would like, with your kind 
permission, to read extracts from a report on the RELC made by one of 
SEAMEO's major donors 3 ;^ 

••The SEAMEO Regional English Language Centre is 
rapidly gaining recognition internationally as an 
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outstanding Centre for traininf? and research in 
the field «of teaching English as a second or foreign 
language. This has been evident in the range of 
inquiries and requests coining to the Centre from all 
part*5 of the world, including inquiries from 
professionals in this field, regarding staff 
positions and opportunities for employment* In 
early 1972 there was an exchange between the RELC and 
the East-West Center in Hawaii, which illustrated 
this growing international posture of RELC« The 
RELC emerp.es as one of the success stories of the 
Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Organization, 
serving the problems and needs of the Southeast Asian 
countries in particular in the field of English 
language teaching but at the same time earning wide 
recognition outside the region as a dynamic Centre 
for training and research in its field of endeavour*" 

Also, the Regional Meeting of Experts on the Teaching of 
English in Asia held in Tokyo from 16th through 22nd September, 1971, 
taking due note of the activities and achievements of the Regional 
English Language Centre, made certain recommendations which speak very 
well of the RELC. One of the recommendations was that th^ RELC extend 
its services to more countries in Asia that are beset with similar 
problems in English teaching. This was thought desirable since 
establishment of other Centres would duplicate the efforts of the 
Southeast Asian Governments and would involve tremendous financial 
cojfimitments. 

As the Director of the Secretariat of the Southeast Asian 
Ministers of Education Organization, it gives me great pleasure on 
this occasion to extend my congratulations to the Director and staff 
of the RELC for the excellent work that they have accomplished up to 
now. I am confident that under the capable and d3mamic leadeMhip of 
Mrs Tai, backed by the devotion and loyalty of her industrious and 
competent staff, the RELC, now with more and better facilities as well 
as additional staff, will be able to achieve still greater success in 
the years ahead, thereby enhancing further its reputation as a Centre 
of Excellence. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to express 
SEAMEO*s profound appreciation and gratitude to the host of generous 
supporters and donors for their kind and invaluable cooperation and 
assistance given to the RELC, all of which have contributed, in no 
small measure^ to the development, progress and achievements of the 
RELC to datet Hy hope is that such support and assistance will 
continue and even increase as the years go by* 
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In closing, may I say how very d ited I am to see such a 
large gathering of participants, friends a. jll-wishers on this 
occasion. While I have no doubt the participants will find the 
Seminar interesting and worthwhile, it is my hope that they will also 
be able to find time to enjoy the many attractions of this fascinating 
city. Finally, I would like to thank H,E. the Minister of Education, 
Singapore, for his gracious presence and consent to declare open the 
Regional Seminar on Instructional Materials for English Language 
T'^aching*, 

Thank you. 
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OPENING ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY MR LIM KIM SAN, 
MINISTER FOR EDUCATION, SINGAPORE, 
AT THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE RELC REGIONAL SEMINAR ^ \ 
ON "INSTRUCTIONAL MTERIALS FOR ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING" 

ON 5 JULY, 1S72 



Mr Chairman, 

Distinguished Participants, 
Ladies and Gentlemen s 

It is paradoxical that the use of the English Language 
should spread more rapidly after the decline of the British Empire 
than durir^ its heydayt But all the available evidence points that 
way# Before World War II, the English-speaking world consisted of a 
few countries where English was spoken as a native language. To-day, 
English is the official language in 29 countries and one of the 
official languages in 15 others, including Singapore. It is spoken 
as a native language by 267 million people and as a second language 
by another 240 million. The total of over 500 million English 
speakers still ranks second to the 700 million Chinese speakers, but 
in terms of international usage, the English language has no peer. 
It has replaced French as the favoured language of diplomacy and of 
international debate • It is the language used for 50% of all 
scientific publications, 60% of all radio broadcasts and 70% of the 
world's mail# English has become the lingua franca of the world* 

In Southeast Asia, the developing nations are naturally 
very anxious to preserve their own language and culture* But 
increasingly there is general recognition that the English Language 
is an indispensable tool in the process of modernization and economic 
development* In Singapore, for example, English is one of four 
official languages, the others being Chinese, Malay and Tamil. Our 
children of school age, who form one quarter of our population, can 
attend schools using any one of the four official languages as the 
medium of instruction, the choice being exercised by their parents.- 
They must, however, study one of the other official langtiages as a 
second language right from the first grade. The result is that every 
child in school studies English either as a first language or as a 
second language. Let me emphasize again that this has come about not 
by deliberate design but by free choice. Our citizens, being noted 
for their pragmatic approach to life, are aware that Singapore's 
survival depends on trade and industry, on its becoming a centre of 
communications, of banking and finance* They realise that, in all 
of these economic activities, English has a vital role to play* 
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I cannot speak for the other countries in Southeast Asia, 
but one thing is clears the member countries of SEAMED have an 
abiding interest in improving the teaching and learning of English 
as a foreign or a second language 5 otherwise they would not have 
agreed to estal)lish the Regional English Language Centre for this 
purpose* When SEA^^EO decided to launch this project and looked 
around for a suitable location, Singapore, with its widespread use 
of English, was the logical choice. The Centre began operations in 
July 1968 in a modest building provided by the Singapore Government. 
In the four years of its existence it has provided courses to over 
200 key educators in the region. One measure of its success is the 
fact that every member country of SEAMEO has sent its full quota of 
scholars to all the courses so far conducted by the Centre. What is 
even more significant, RELC is beginning to be known among similar 
institutions all over the world as a centre where good work is being 
done . 

The Centre moved into this new building, its permanent home, 
in May this year. Some of you may wonder why it is necessary to have 
an 18-storey building to house an academic institution with a 
relatively small student body. The answer is that the building is 
used by two separate entities which complement each other. The 
greater part of the building, financed by a generous donation from 
the United States Government to SEAMEO, is occupied by the Centre 
itself with ample teaching facilities, administrative offices and 
living quarters for staff and students. The other part of the 
building, financed by the Singapore Government, is taken up by the 
International House which has excellent "conference and exhibition 
facilities as well as comfortable living accommodation for conference 
participants. Travelling scholars, staff members of SEAMEO's 
Secretariat and regional centres, officials and guests, of SEAMEO 
member countries and representatives of international agencies, 
among others, are welcome to use the facilities of the International 
House. The income generated by its facilities will be used to defray 
part of the Centre's operational cost, which has been underwritten 
by the Singapore Government for at least five years. 

This Seminar is the first major regional meeting that the 
Centre has organised since moving into this building. It is most 
appropriate that the RELC's new home should be baptised by such a 
distinguished gathering of experts in English Language teaching* 
The subject of the seminar is of interest to all the member countries 
of SEAMEO, particularly to Singapore, which has plans to expand its 
Educational Television Service into an Educational Media Service 
whose functions will include the production of instructional 
materials to serve national needs initially and regional needs at a 
later stage, if there is a demand. I am sure that the planners of 
the Educational Media Service can learn a great deal from the report 
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of your proceedings. On that note, I should like to conclude by- 
extending a very warm welcome to the distinguished participants, 
consultants and observers attending this Seminar, which I now have 
pleasure in declaring open* 
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MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF AUSTRALIA TO THE SEMINAR 

Delivered by H»E» >fr N»F» Parkinson 

Australian High Conimissioner 

Office of the High Commission for Australia 

Singapore 



Minister, Your Excellencies, Mrs Tai, ladies and gentlemen: 

During the two years I have been in Singapore, I have seen 
the Regional English Language Centre emerge from the position of a 
little known regional organisation tucked away amongst the trees in 
a coxrner of Watten Estate, which then when referred to was received 
with blank and uncomprehending expressions, to a booming regional 
centre proudly standing in Orange Grove Road which now when referred 
to, brings the retort "Oh, the building in whose shadow the 
Shangri-la stands*" The growth in R.E.L.C.'s physical stature 
accurately reflects its growth in status and utility* The 
Australian Government has supported R«E«L»C« financially since 1970 
and I am pleased to be able to say that Australian assistance to the 
Centre will continue. 

The importance of the Centre's work should not be underrated* 
In an area which could otherwise be fragmented by its linguistic 
diversity, English as a second or foreign language has a significant 
role to play in providing a means of international communication and 
co-operation to the muttial benefit of all countries of the region* 
It has also a significant role as an educational tool in the region, 
a fact which is reflected by the use of English as the medium of 
instruction in the various regional centres operated by SEAMEO, 
whatever their field of specialisation* 

English is a fascinating language which has undergone many 
mutations but it has never been an easy language* Think of Old and 
Middle English - even such a roaster of words as Chaucer found 
difficulty with the language at that time, remarking that "Ifyn 
Englissh eek is insufficient*" Modern English developed from the 
16th century and the marvellous flowering of the language towards 
the turn of that century - Shakespeare, Marlow and the King James I 
Bible* But this process of evolution has continued and today 
English as language is by no means static and this does present 
problems#^ From the United Kingdom we hear many different accents, 
new words and new meanings to old words - I have never iiyself , 
understood one word that the Beatles uttered unless it was I£RV, 
I£RV, LERV. We have the problem of American English and you will 
recall George Bernard Shaw's remark that America and England were 
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two great countries, divided by a common language^ Australia, in its 
own way, has made many original contributions to English and that 
distinguished scholar Prof Afferbeck Lauder has passed Strine into 
everyday usaget But all those variations and differences are the 
strength of a living language and I hope the B.E#LtC. doesn't worry 
too much about "standard English"* 

I have no wish to discuss in detail the assistance provided 
by Australia or the other donor countries to RtEiL.Ct I feel, 
however, that the contributions made to RtE^LiCt by the Singapore 
Government cannot go unnoticed. The Singapore Government's 
generosity in meeting half the capital costs of this very impressive 
building and its underwriting of :the Centre's operating costs are 
major ingredients in BtE.L.C.'s success. An equally significant 
contribution is the insurance the Singapore Government has taken out 
to ensure this new building is put to proper use. That insurance 
is of a blue-chip variety in the form of Mrs Tai Yu-lin« The 
Regional English Language Centre is synonyinous with Mrs Tai and its 
success is her success* The only thing I cannot understand is why 
the Ministry of Education has not noticeably diminished in 
efficiency since Mrs Tai was plucked from itg 

The participants from all over the world who have come to 
Singapore to attend this Seminar on Instructional Materials for 
English language teaching bear testimony to R'tEtLtCi's standing in 
the field of teaching English as a Second or Foreign language. I 
know a great deal of work has gone, into the preparations for the 
Seminar and I have no doubt those efforts will bear fruits I offer 
best wishes both on behalf of my government and of myself to 
RtEtLtCi and to the Seminar participants. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE EDUCATIOK DER\3TMENT, HONG KONG, TO THE SEMINAR 

Delivered by Mr N.Mt Ho 

Deputy Director of Education 
Education Department 
Hong Kong 



Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen? 

As a delegate of Hong Kong I am pleased to say that the 
Education Department of the Hong Kong Govtrnment is very happy to be 
associated with the 7th Regional Seminar of RELC. 

Although Hong Kong is not a member of SEAMEO, a very close 
relationship has been gradually built up between the Organisation 
and the Hong Kong Government during the past four years. Since 1968 
Hong Kong has been officially involved in no less than eight SEAMEO 
events and will be engaged in three more in the near future. 

»■ 

Our present Director of Education, Mr J« Canning, made 
initial contact with the Organisation in April 1968 when he attended 
the RELC Seminar in Singapore on the training of English language 
teachersf This was followed in 1969 by three events which materially 
helped to bring about the close cooperation with the Organisation 
which now exists - namely, the participation as observer of a 
Hong Kong Government representative at the 4th Conference of 
Southeast Asian Ministers of Education at Djakarta in January, and 
at the 4th Seminar of RELC in Singapore in June? and, more directly, 
the 6th Meeting of the Co-ordinating Committee of RELC which was 
hosted in October by the Hong Kong Government. This was the first 
time that such a meeting had been held outside the SEAMEO member 
countries. 

In May 1970 an observer was sent to the 5th RELC Seminar in 
Bangkok, and in the same 3rear Hong Kong participated for the first 
time in one of the four-nnonth Intensive Courses in the Teaching of 
English as a Second /Foreign Language at RELC, from August to 
December. It was clear that our participant, a colle&2 of education 
English language specialist, had derived great value from this 
Course and as a result two more participants were sent in response 
to the Director of RELC's invitation to participate in the four-nnonth 
Intensive Course held in the second half of 1971. 
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This year is also a very busy one, for in addition to the 
present Seminar, Hong Kong will once again participate in the RELC 
fotnr-month Intensive Course and will strengthen its contacts with 
the Regional Centre for Education in Science and Mathematics by 
sending a delegate to the UNESCO-RECSAM Workshop on Integrated 
Science Teaching in Asia, to be held in Penang in July and August. 
Finally, Hong Kong x^ll again have the great pleasure of acting as 
host to another major SEAMEO function - the second annual meeting 
of the Governing Board of RECSAM in September. 

I would like to conclude by thanking the Director of RELC 
for inviting the Education Department of Hong Kong to participate 
in this Seminar* Best wishes to you all. Thank yout 



I 
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tgSSAGE FROM THE GOVER^llENT OF PAKISTAN TO THE SE^gNAR 

Delivered by Hr M»S» Islam 

Charge d*Affeires 
Embassy of Pakistan 
Singapore 



Hon'ble Minister for Education, 

Distinguished representatives of SEAMEO countries. 
Director, RELC, 
Your Excellencies, 
Ladies and Gentlemens 

It gives me great pleasure to congratulate the SEAMEO 
countries on the establishment of Regional English Language Centre in 
this well-planned and commodious building in Singapore* I wish the 
organisers and participants in the Seventh Regional Seminar on 
'•Instructional Materials for English Language Teaching" every success 
in their deliberations* 

The outstanding importance of English among the languages of 
the world is indeed a matter of common knowledge. Although it is not 
a language used by the greatest number of native speakers - this 
pride of place is held by Chinese - it is spoken by an estimated 
250,000,000 native speakers and is far more widespread than Chinese. 
It is the language of commerce and the second language of many 
countries which formerly had French or German in that position. Its 
utility as a language of diplomacy is also unquestionedt Last but 
not the least, the knowledge of English is of great help in 
understanding and keeping pace with the breathtaking speed of 
scientific and technological advancements of the modern age. 

No living language is static in character* The special 
dynamic characteristic of the English language, according to 
linguistic experts, is the extreme receptivene-ss of its vocabulary 
to borrowing from other languages. 

English Language is one of the established compulsory subjects 
from 6th" grade upto B.Ag/B.Sc. level in Pakistan. Unfortunately the 
public examinations have shown the highest rate of failixres of our 
students in this subject. This situation has justified revision of 
outmoded curricula and improvement of methods of teaching English* 

The Government of Pakistan has recently announced a very 
comprehensive Education Policy. This Policy inter alia includes 
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introduction of new methods and techniques of teaching various 
subjects including English in order to improve the standard of 
education in the country. This Policy also envisages starting 
educational television and radio broadcasting to enrich student 
knowledge in school subjects. English is already being taught 
through radio broadcasts in some parts of the country. 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the recent Education 
Policy of the Government, the curricula of English Language are 
going to be modernised. For this all the provincial governments are 
setting up separate curriculum revision committees. For the 
improvement of methods of teaching English, separate committees are 
also being set up to revise the teacher training curricula for 
teaching of English. 

In order to produce unconventional teaching materials, an 
experimental project has been launched to prepare programmed 
textbooks in various subjects including English. The basic data on 
this subject has already been collected and is being analysed 3it the 
Institute of Education and Research, University of the Punjab, 
Lahore. 

Pakistan has keen interest to collaborate with other Asian 
countries, particularly those which have English as a compulsory 
subject in their syllabi at different levels of education. Any 
offer of collaboration from the members of SEA^iEO would be 
particularly welcome. 

The Seventh Regional Seminar organised by Regional English 
Language Centre in so far as it seeks to. use modern tools for 
teaching the English language is indeed a step in the right direction. 
The fact that it has been .inaugurated by the Hon'ble Minister for 
Education invests the occasion with the importance it deserves. 

I close by wishing again god-speed to the deliberations of 
the representatives of Southeast Asian Ministers of Education 
Organisation countries in this Seminar. 



Thank you. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF MEW ZEALAND TO THE SEMINAR 

Delivered by H«E, ^h: H»H» Francis 

New Zealand High Commissioner 
New Zealand High Commission' 
Singapore 

Madam Director, 

Mr Minister!, 

Excellencies^ 

Ladies ar.d Gentlemen? 

Some years ago I gave a talk to a group of students at a 
Mid-West University in the United States, 

After it was over a pretty girl came up to me and said 
••I didn't understand a word you said - but your accent sure is cute" 

I tell this story to show how essential English Language 
Centres are - and especially for those of us who think we aire 
speaking our- native language. 

I am delighted, therefore, to be here to represent the 
New Zealand Government at the opening of this Seventh Regional 
English Language Centre Seminar. 

I am all the more pleased as this is the first time that 
the RELC Building has been used for a full scale international 
meeting* 

It is only a short time ago that the Regional English 
Language Centre was established* 

We have only to look around to see how much has been 
achieved since then. 

The progress made has indeed been astonishing. 

Right from the start the staff of the Regional English 
Language Centre were engaged not only in planning for the future 
but also in conducting highly effective training courses in 
linguistics and language teaching. 

The credit belongs to many people. 

But a special word of praise should go to the charming and 
efficient lady who is Director of the Centre. 
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New Zealand has welcomed the opportunity to be associated 
with the RELC in its developing years* 

I am confident that that close association will be 
maintained in the years aheadi 

Quite apart from other forms of assistance, New Zealand 
has been happy to provide experts in teaching English as a second 
language to work at the Centre on short term assignments • 

Mr George p who will be representing New Zealand at this 
seminar, should be speaking instead of me^ He could tell you that 
the flow of knowledge and expertise has not been ail in one way* 

The New Zealanders who have worked at the Centre have found 
the experience they have gained invaluable for their work at the 
English Language Institute in Wellington. 

This Centre is a very practical example of the benefits 
that come from tackling problems on a regional basis • 

Southeast Asia, as a fast developing area, will have many 
difficulties to overcome • 

Those difficulties, however^ will become less daunting if 
resources can be pooled and if experience can be shared • 

This Centre must be a growing source of encouragement to 
all those who are working, in many fields, to broaden the areas of 
cooperatioh between the countries of Southeast Asia. ,/ 

My Prime Minister, the Right Honourable John Marshall, has 
asked me, on behalf of the New Zealand Government, to congratulate 
all those who have worked so hard to establish the RELC and to wish 
the participants in this Seminar a stimulating and successful meeting. 
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IflESSAGE FROM THE GOVERKIiEHT OF THE UNITED KINGDCM TO THE SEMINAR 

Delivered by rlr W«J« Watts 

Acting High CommissioTier 
British High Commission 
Singapore 



As the representative of the small island, part of which was 
the original home of the English lar^uage, I am very pleased to 
attend this; opening ceremony of the 7th Regional Seminar on English 
Language Teaching. As an Englishman I am proud that our language is 
now widely used throughout the world. This has widened the abundant 
variety of accents, and occasionally of spelling and vocabulary to 
which Mr Parkinson referred. This adds interest and is the mark of 
a living language* No one has any right to claim a monopoly of 
correctness • 

In his speech the Minister remarked that English had become 
the language of international finance and trade • This is so and the 
thought occurred to me that if some way could be found to levy a very 
small service charge on all those letters then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not need to worry about the future of the t sterling. 

Since the idea of an English Language Centre for the South 
East region was first put forward, my Government and British 
Academic Institutions have, mainly through the British Council, and 
our Overseas Development Administration, given the project the 
fullest possible support* Over the years substantial assistance has 
been made available in the form of professional teaching staff and 
the provision of equipment and books. It is a mark of our continuing 
interest that Professor Spicer from Essex University will be 
attending the Seminar to present a paper and to assist in the 3 month 
professional course which follows. 

This will be the first Seminar to take place in the Regional 
English Language Centre's fine new building* We have all been 
impressed by the vigour and imagination which has gone into the 
planning and construction of the Permanent Centre of which the 
Southeast Asian Ministers of Education Organization and the 
Singapore Government can be proud* To participants from all parts 
of the region and elsewhere I extend my best wishes for a lively 
and profitable Seminar? and to the Director and Staff of the Centre 
all success in the new phase of expansion in their work which has 
now begun, . 

O 
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>g;SSAGE FROM THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF al-ERICA TO THE SELIIIAR 

Delivered by Mr John J. O'Neill, Jr. 

Charge d 'Affairs ad interim 

Embassy of the United States of America 

Singapore 



Mr Minister, ^^rs Tai, Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen; 

It is a great pleasure to speak briefly to this seminar on 
"Instructional Materials for English Language Teaching.'* It is 
particularly pleasing since iu affords me an opportunity to comi^^nd 
what I consider the truly fine job being done by the Regional English 
Language Center in contributing to the improvemert of the teaching 
of the English language throughout Southeast Asia. 

Since its inception just a few short years ago, RELC has 
come a long way in a short time. It has gained international 
recognition as an outstanding center for training and research in 
the teaching of English as a second language. Inquiries and requests 
from professionals all over the world testify to RELC's growing 
stature. The current cooperation between RELC and the East-West 
Center at the University of Hawaii exemplifies this. 

Such acknowledged success came during RELC's stay in 
overcrowded teniporary quarters. This beautiful new building, 
housing one of the finest linguistic libraries to be found anywhere, 
will undoubtedly further promote the goals of RELC by allowing 
inci^eased numbers of trainees to participate in courses — to use 
better equipment and finer facilities. 

The United States is proud of its association with RELC. 
We find its accomplishments great and have confidence that its 
achievements will continue. 

I want to thank Mrs Tai and RELC for the invitation to be 
here today, and on behalf of the United States Government offer nty 
best wishes for an enlightening and successful seminar. 
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MESSAGE FROM UNESCO TO THE SEKINAR 

Delivered by Dr G.L. Arvidson 

Specialist in Educational Research 5t Development 
UFESCC Regional Office for Education in Asia 
Thailand 



Your Excellencies, distinguished guests and participants, ladies 
and gentlemen s 

It is my brief but very pleasant duty to transmit to the 
Regional English Language Centre the congratulations and' best wishes 
of Unesco on the occasion of the opening of the Regional Seminar on 
Instructional Materials for English Language Teaching. 

Unesco is moved to offer congratulations because this is the 
first international seminar to be held in the new building. As I 
look at the facilities for meeting, learning, and living I want to 
say magnificent, magnificent. This is a very overworked word in the 
English language, as all participants will know, but right now I can 
think of no better word. I do not know of a more magnificent 
structure in Asia for the advancement of regional education. 
Congratulations to SEAMEO are therefore very much in order as the 
magnificent new home of its RELC project begins its regional v^ork. 

Unesco sends best wishes to the learned participants for a 
happy and productive time together during the course of the seminar. 
Soma of you are from Asia, from different countries flying different 
flags, but you are united by the common aims of development through 
language. Some of you are from outside Asia, where differences may . 
be greater, but you are drawn together by a mutual concern for 
solving problems through peaceful and reasoned discussions. To all 
participants, as well as to the Secretariat (whose participation in 
the organisation of such a large scale seminar is more strenuous 
than most people realise), Unesco sincerely offers its best wishes 
for a stimulating and successful seminar. 

In recent years some people have asked about the difference 
between Unesco and SEAMEO, Some have even wondered which of us is 
redundant. There are differences, of course. When we, that is, 
Unesco, talks about the region we m^^an that vast sweep of geography 
that stretches from Iran through South-east Asia up to Japan, with 
a branch reaching over some Island Territories of the Pacific Ocean. 
It is a region that holds more than half the world's population, 
and an even higher proportion of its hopes for a better life. 
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When we talk of educational development in the Asian region we speak 
as one who has travelled that road for more than twenty, years without 
yet glimpsing our destination. There are many other such differences 
between Unesco and SEA^iEO, tut our work is essentially the same. 
We both work for the peaceful development of Asia. Now if we both 
work for the same end, who is redundant? Neither is, because each 
organisation works to complement the other. Unesco provides expert 
services to Member States on request, but SEAMEO cannot # SEAMED 
provides this magnificent regional training centre but Unesco 
could not. Unesco has sponsored many regional seminars in Asia but 
it has never had any programmes in the teaching of English. 

We are simply two members of a rather large team of 
international organisations Csotae others of whom are represented 
here today) which regards a better life in Asia as a goal that all 
should strive for and which looks to education in its broadest 
sense as one way of reaching that goal. 

So it is in the sense of being a team member that Unesco 
sends its good wishes to the Seminar, and to all who have joined 
the team now assembled in Singapore. The work that lies ahead of 
us in the next seven years = is a challenge to all who have the 
interests of Asia at heart. \ 
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PLENARY SESSION I 



REPORTS ON PRESENT STATUS OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS IN SEAMEO COUNTRIES 



INDONESIA 
Amran Halim 



1. General 

The directive of the Ministry of Education and Culture of 
the Republic of Indonesia No, 096/1967 issued on 12 December, 1967 
states that the general aims and objectives of the teaching of English 
at the secondary school level in Indonesia are as follovsj 

a, to accelerate the process of national 
development^ 

to facilitate the maintenance of friendly relations 
with other peoples; 

c. to promote national foreign policyj and 

d# to lead the student to a working knowledge of English 
in all of the four language skills 8 reading, aural 
comprehension, writing and speaking, in descending 
order of importance and priority* 

Specifically, the student's achievement should be at a level 
which will enable him to 8 

a, comprehend the contents of textbooks and reference 
material used in institutions of higher education, 
of which about 90% are written in Englishf 

bt understand lectures given by foreign instructors 
and professors, and communicate with foreigners 
including foreign students i 

c. take satisfactory notes on lectures presented in 
English, and describe Indonesian ways of life to 

foreigners; and 
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d, exchange information orally with his foreign 

instructors and professors and with other foreigners 
in general. 

English as a school subject is introduced in the first year 
of the junior high school, and is taught up to the freshman year of 
college. By the time the student begins the second year of his college 
education, he will have learned the language for seven years at the 
average rate of four class-hours of 45 minutes per week. It is also 
introduced on an experimental basis in the fourth grade of the 
elementary school in some laboratory schools. 

English may be used as a means of instruction in any 
department at the college level by foreign instructors and professors 
whose mastery of Bahasa Indonesia (i.e» the national language of the 
country) is not completely adequate. In English departments, however, 
it is employed on a regular basis for pedagogical reasons. 

English examinations are of two types 8 (1) school 
examinations, and (2) state examinations. School examinations are 
administered three times a year at the secondary school level, one at 
the end of each of the three school terms. They are administered 
twice a year during the freshman year of college, one at the end of 
each of the two semesters. The last one in the year is also part of 
class promotion examinations. These examinations are constructed, 
administered and scored by the teachers concerned, and are therefore 
not standardized. They are generally based on the materials that have 
actually been presented in the classroom. 

State English examinations are major examinations in the 
sense that they are part of state final examinationsj ite. school- 
leaving examinations. These examinations are administered tw?oe, one 
at the end of the third year of the junior high school and the other 
at the end of the third year of the senior high school. There are no 
major English examinations at the college level except, of course, in 
English departments* 

State examinations are over and above school final 
examinations, which are administered at the end of the last school 
term of the junior high school and that of the senior high school. 
Different from school examinations, state examinations arc partly 
standardized in the sense that their standardization is not uniforni 
throughout the country. They vary from province to proxdnce, and 
within a given province not all high school students are required to 
take the provincially standardized examinations. Those high schools 
that are qualitatively reliable are authorized to construct and score 
their own examinations for their students. The provincially 
standardized examinations are constructed and scored by a committee 
appointed by the Provincial Office of Education and Culture 
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representing the Ministry* Regardless of how the examinations are 
constructed, all state final examinations at the same school level 
within the same province must be administered on the same date(s) 
and at the same time* 

University entrance examinations are of a special type* 
They vary from university to university, and, sometimes, from school 
to school within the same university* They are designed for selective 
and diagnostic purposes rather than for measuring the student's 
achievement perse* 



2« Current Situation 

2ml Type of Instructional Materials in Use 

Until last year there had been no standard textbooks in use 
in all schools throughout Indonesia, The "Salatiga materials" were 
in use in certain schools on an experimental basis* Classroom teachers 
generally decided on their own what textbooks to use depending on 
what was available in the local market, keeping in mind —wherever 
possible ~ those textbooks specified by the Ministry of Education 
and Culture* These books are listed in Appendix A. 

As of this year, however, the situation is brighter* The 
Ministry's materials for the junior high school, which have grown out 
of the original "Salatiga materials", have been printed in sets, and 
distributed gratis for use in all junior high schools under the 
authority of the Ministry of Education and Culture, 

Each of the sets of the junior high school materials consists 
of the following? 

a. Students Book , volumes I, II, and III for first, 
second and third year students, respectively* 

b* Rentjana Harian untuk Guru ('Daily Plans for 
Teachers'), volumes I, II and III* 

c* Petundjuk Umum Bahan SMP £ 'General Manual of SMP 
Ci*e* junior high school) Materials' ]]* 

d« Comprehension Drill s for second year students only. 

e* Flash cards. 

f* Wall charts* 



ERIC 
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gt Time Board (daily as well as monthly) • 

Furthermore, work on the final version of the materials for 
the senior high school has also been completed. However, only sets 
of two textbooks for first year students have been printed and 
distributed so far. These ares 

a. English for the SLTA ^ Book I, and 

b« English for the SLTA > Su pplementary Reader ! • 

There are no standard textbooks for the college levels 
Furthermore, there are no standard textbooks for adult education 
programs or for pre-^ieparture training programs designed to help 
upgrade the mastery of the English language on the part of those 
university staff members and other government officers who are to be 
sent abroad for further training in their respective fields. In 
order to overcome this situation, those materials which- are locally 
available ~ or potentially available ~ either on a commercial basis 
or through such agencies as the British Council, the Ford Foundation 
and the Agency for International Development were studied and 
evaluated, and recommendations concerning their use for pre-^eparture 
training programs were made by a workshop held in Malang last year 
(from 21 July up to 2 October) under the direction of Dr P.W.J. 
Nababani currently a specialist on RELC staff. See Appendix B for 
the materials evaluated. 

Perhaps it would be fair enough to mention at this point 
that quite a few ~ if not the majority ~ of those English courses 
that are open to the public on a commercial basis use the English 900 
(or 901 ) series for their students* 

Visual aids which are used in the junior high school consist 
of those that are produced as part of the junior high school materials 
series and those that are improvised by the individual teachers 
concerned. Senior high school teachers and others are pretty much 
left on th:*ir own as far as visual aids are concerned. 

Taped materials are very rarely used at the secondary school 
level not because they are not considered important but because of the 
fact that most of the secondary schools in the country are not equipped 
with the necessary equipment. Commercially-operated courses and 
colleges that are equipped with language laboratories generally use 
taped materials based on such textbooks as the English 900 series and 
the Michigan series. Sometimes the individual teachers prepare their 
own taped materials. 
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There is no national or standard policy with regard to 
radio and TV inaterials. These vary quite a bit from station to 
station, and include such materials as English for You and English 
by Radio series. There are also locally prepared materials* 

2.2 Production of Instructional Materials 

As indicated earlier in this report, the secondary school 
materials, except Allen's Living English Structure > are locally 
prepared and printed* However, the materials for the college level 
and for prs--departure training programs are mostly foreign made# 

Both public and private facilities for producing 
instructional materials are available in the country. These include 
such facilities as printing machines of various sizes, qualities and 
degrees of completeness, and mijneographing and duplicating equipment. 
One of the main problems that is to be solved is the development of 
satisfactory materials to produce. 

The materials prepared and produced by individual teachers 
are generally designed for such specific purposes as remedying certain 
problems faced by their st\xlents. Thus, the use of their materials 
tends to be limited to their own classes, 

2.3 Selection and Distribution of Materials 

Instructional Materials are selected by a committee of 
officers appointed by the Minister of Education and Culture, In order 
to be selected and adopted, the materials must satisfy the 
requirement specified in the Ministry's 1967 directive concerning 
the aims and purposes of the teaching of English in Indonesian 
secondary schools, and must be consistent with the English syllabuses 
prescribed for these schools. Colleges, in-service and upgrading 
courses for teachers of English, and pre-departure training programs 
for those who are to be sent abroad for further training have their 
own syllabuses, on the basis of which their instructional materials 
are selected. Private schools and courses are basically free to 
decide what criteria they want to use in selecting their materials. 
However* in practice, the general tendency is to follovi the lead of 
the Ministry, 

The materials that are prepared and produced by the Ministry 
are distributed free of charge to the students of the secondary schools 
under the authority of the Ministry, Because of the limited supply, 
these materials are not currently distributed to non-government 
secondary schools* Other non-Ministry materials are distributed on 
a commercial basis, with or without a subsidy from the Ministry* 
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3« Instructional Materials Projects 

The main task of the junior and senior high school materials 
development project has just been completed. The final draft of the 
materials for the junior high school has been turned into printed 
textbooks, and these have been distributed. The materials for the 
first year of the senior high school have also been printed and 
distributed^ whereas the materials for the second and third years are 
currently boing subjected to a review and readied for printing. 

There are no other nationally organized materials development 
and production projects going on at the present time. There are, 
however, programmed materials development projects going on or planned 
for the immediate future at some universities and institutes of teacher 
training and education (IKIP»s)5 these projects are non-national in 
scope and organization. 

Materials projects at the national level in the future will 
have to be aimed at three targets? 

a» Constantly reviewing, evaluating and, if and 
when necessary, revising the junior and senior 
high school materials 5 

b. Supplementing the secondary school materials 
with qualitatively and quantitatively sufficient 
reading materials | 

c. Developing and producing instructional materials 
for the college level and for in-service and 
pre-departure training programs • 



4. Needs in Instructional Ifetterials 

The three targets of materials development just indicated 
reflect Indonesia's principal needs in instructional materials^ 
First, the secondary school materials need to be reviewed constantly, 
and perhaps revised from time to time. This is especially true with 
the senior high school materials, which for such reasons as urgency 
and time have not been subjected to a final thorough review. 

Second, reading materials which are necessary in leading 
the student to the ability to read texts and reference material 
witten in English are completely lacking. Since reading ability is 
given the first priority in the teaching of English^^n Indonesia, it 
is obvious that the necessary reading materials must be prepared and 
produced • 
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Third, scientifically prepared materials for the college 
level f for in-service and upgrading courses for teachers of English, 
and for pre-departure training programs are also lacking. These 
courses and programs have had to depend on commercially produced 
materials, which are prepared for foreign learners of English in 
general. As a result, they are not always sufficient for the purpose 
of overcoming those problems specifically faced by the Indonesian 
learners of English. Thus, instructional materials for these coiirses 
and programs must also be developed and produced. 

RELC appears to be in a position to contribute to the 
solution of the needs of Indonesia in instructional materials, and 
perhaps also of the other countries in Southeast Asia, in three ways* 

a, RELC can disseminate information on the techniques 
of materials development by publishing more 
articles on the subject in RELC Journal , and by 
preparing and publishing a manual of mgiterials 
development* The manual may be written by one 
writer or by a team of ^^riters from within and 
from outside Southeast Asia# In order that as 
many classroom teachers as possible may benefit 
from such a manual, it should perhaps be written 
in a language that teachers with relatively 
little training in linguistics can handle* 

. bt RELC can help develop reading materials by 

initiating the publication of a regional magazine 
for Southeast Asian learners of English • Writers 
from within and from outside Southeast Asia may 
be invited to contribute materials to the 
magazine* The distribution of the magazine should 
be at nominal cost. 

c» RELC can help review the Indonesian materials for 
the junior and senior high schools by accepting 
their review and. evaluation as the main assignment 
of the Indonesian participants in this year's 
three-month course, and by sending back their 
findings to Indonesia so that whatever follow-up 
. steps necessary may be taken* 
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QUESTION 

Dr Halim was asked why Indonesia, contrary to general 
practice, assigned reading proficiency the first priority? He 
replied that in Indonesia, English was a foreign language, and 
was seen as a means to an Gnd» The country could not expect to 
develop many effective speakers of English, nor was there much need 
for speaking English effectively among the majority of Indonesians • 
There was, however, a clear need for reading proficiency in English 
for all individuals who pursue higher education in Indonesia, because 
approximately 90% of the books available were in English, Hence the 
priority assigned to reading proficiency, as being of the greatest 
utility to the country. 
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APPENDIX A 

English Textbooks for Use in Indonesian 
Junior and Senior HiRh Schools 



Junior High Schools 

A. Required Textbooks 

1. Department of Education and Culture. 1971. English ? Students 
Book. Three Volumes. Fourth Printing. Djakarta. 

2. Department of Education and Culture. 1971. Comprehension 
Drill . Djakarta. 

B. Recommended Alternative Textbooks 

1. G.B. Pasaribu and D.J. May. 1971. The Open Road to Excellent 
English . Six volumes. Fourteenth Impression. Djakarta} 
Mutiara. 

2. Suradji. Structural Drills . 

3. Round the World with English . 



Senior High Schools 

A. Required Textbooks 

1. Department of Education and Culture. 1971. English for the 
SLTA . Book I. Djakarta. 

2. Department of Education and Culture. 1971. English for the 
SLTA . Supplementary Reader I. Djakarta. 

B. Recommended Alternative Textbooks 

1. ' Machtuffah Jusuf. English through Exercises . Djakarta g 

Harapan Masa. 

2. Machtuffah Jusuf. An English Workbook . Three volumes. 
Djakarta! Harapan Masa. 

3. W.S. Allen. 1959. Living English Structure . Third Edition. 
London: Longmans. 
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APPENDIX B 
English Textbooks Reviewed 
in Malang in 1971 

1» English 900 series* Macmillan* 

2« English Granmiar Exercises series* Macmillan* 

3« Special English series. Macmillan« 

4« The Key to English series. Macmillan. 

5« LtG« Alexander. 1970. New Concept English series. Longman. 

6. "Michigan materials" series * The University of Michigan Press* 

7. David P. Harris. Reading Improvement Exercises for Students 
of English as a Second Language . Prentice-Hall. 

8. Hayden, Pilgrim and Haggard. 1970. Mastering American English . 
Prentice-Hall. 
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KHMER REPUBLIC 
Chea Chhin 



!• General 

The need to revise and to improve the techniques and 
procedures in foreign language teaching, in particular the teachl'ig 
of English as a foreign language, is one of the most important 
features that characterizes the new programme of the Khmer National 
Education, 1968. This change of attitude of those responsible for 
national education towards foreign language teaching is no doubt 
the unavoidable outcome of th6ir crucial decision to use Khmer, 
the national language, as the medium of instruction both in 
secondary schools and universities* For as everybody knows, it is 
not at all an easy task to write sufficient good textbooks for 
schools in every field of study to satisfy the main needs of the 
growing school and university population* Therefore, it is every 
school's duty to do its utmost to help equip students with practical 
and sound knowledge of one of the current international languages, 
namely English, in order to enable themj 1. to use books or 
documents written in that language whenever they find it necessary 
to do so in order to consolidate their knowledge of some particular 
school subject* 2. to further their studies abroad and 3« to 
communicate with other peoples of the world* These are the general 
objectives of the English programmes* 

English is being taught now during the interim period three 
hours a week as second foreign language from the first year of the 
upper secondary school* As any specialist can see, the time 
allocation for the teaching of this foreign language is far from 
satisfactory* Lack of teachers and instructional materials is the 
main reason why the teaching of English is introduced late in the 
Khmer education system, with the exception of one public high 
school where English has been introduced as first foreign language 
from the first year of the upper primary school* 

Broadly speaking major examinations in English are 
practically non-existent in primary and secondary schools apart 
from the one hour and a half written papers given to the upper 
secondary school students as a comprehension exercise dxxring their 
baccalaureat examinations* 
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The current situation ; ^ 

The national English programme prescribes the 'Situational 
Englilsh' books by the Commonwealth Office of Education - Sydney, 
Australia, as the official textbooks. It also recommends: 

1. "English for Today' books by the National 
Council ot Teachers of English. 

2. 'Living English Structure' by W.S. Allen. 

3. 'Living English Speech' by W.S. Allen. 

4. 'An English Intonation Reader* by W.R. Lee« 

Apart from these four textbooks, the 'Essential English' books by 
Eckersley and Seaman, and the 'Direct Method English Course' by 
Gatenby are also widely used in the private language institutes. 

Through the courtesy of the British Council in Phnom Penh, 
the Ministry of National Education and Culture in collaboration 
with tne Ministry of Information has just finished teaching English 
on TV to Khmer audiences using the very well-known "Walter and 
Connie'^ series prepared by the BBC. 

All the instructional materials are foreign-made and it 
costs a lot of money to order them from abroad. Some textbooks 
are also imported by bookshops but only a handful of students or 
individual learners can afford them. Due to the lack of facilities 
for the production of materials, teachers of English in most of 
the schools are compelled to stencil-type themselves the English 
lessons they copy from the school library books in order to 
duplicate them later for their students. 

As a response to the growing demand for English textbooks, 
the Government of the Khmer Republic has just allowed students to 
order books from abroad at a special rate of exchange. This has 
proved to be one of most important and encouraging facilities 
ever offered to students by the Khmer government. 

We should also like to see in the near future some 
important book companies, such as Longmans, Oxford University 
Press or Macmillan for instance, setting up their own publishing 
houses in our country as their oversea braaicl^. 
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As far as teaching aids are concerned^ not rnany teachers 
have been properly trained to prepare and to produce them. 
Flannel boards, puppets and wall picture charts are consequently 
seldom seen in use in English lessons. For this reason, one can 
see why, as I am presenting this paper, my colleague Chhim Samat 
is endeavouring to instruct some 50 Khmer teachers of English who 
are attending the four-week English workshop at the Faculty of 
Pedagogy, ^^r Chhim Samat is one of the first Khmer former RELC 
four-month course members who has chosen instructional materials 
as his final assignment and who is now entrusted with the task of 
instructing and encouraging his colleagues to prepare and to 
produce their own instructional materials. 

In general, textbooks for public schools are selected by 
a special committee composed of senior lecturers of English and 
appointed by the Ministry of National Education and Culture. The 
chairman of the appointed committee, who Is usually a field 
specialist and who keeps abreast of all recent developments in 
English language materials, presents four or five series of 
textbooks that he knows quite well or has used himself to teach 
English to a particular group of pupils and students. In this 
case final decision is not at all difficult to reach as we do not 
yet have any local book writers or producers who might have 
influenced the work of the committee. But what we all strive to 
do is to find English textbooks that are written in a scientific 
viay and on a linguistic basis and that most suit the Khmer 
learners. 



III. Instructional materials projects 

As there is not any reliable English language centre in 
the Khmer Republic, nobody has so far undertaken any really 
organized and scientific study or experimentation on instructional 
materials. We have just introduced this current school year the 
•Situational English* books by the Commonwealth Office of 
Education - Sydney, Australia to the public secondary schools. 
We hope that we si. .11 be able to obtain some teachers* evaluations 
concerning these new materials as well as the learners' responses 
by the end of this month after the English workshop. Using these 
evaluations and responses as a starting point, we will try to 
find out the good and. the bad points of these new textbooks as^ 
well as the advantages and disadvantages of their use* 

We also plan to produce in the very near future 
supplementary readers to accompany these 'Situational English' 
books for young Khmer learners of English, for we all know that 
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they are badly in need of all kinds of attractive illustrated 
books written in easy and simple English, the contents of which 
they are familiar with both from the cultural and social points 
of view. 



Needs in instructional materials 

Our main needs, as far as instructional materials are 
concerned, ares 

1« Specialists in instructional materials projects 
and evaluations* 

2« Specialists in the preparation and production 
of instructional materials (supplementary 
readers, teaching aids such as taped materials, 
film strips, puppets, language game books, etct) 

3« An up-to'-date audio-visual aids section to be 
affiliated to the English language centre that 
will be set up in the near future. 

4* Specialists in the teaching of English using 
the language laboratory* Their services would 
be very helpful as the British Government has 
just presented one of the most up-to-date 
(sixteen booth) language laboratories to our 
government under the Colombo Plan Schen»8i 



To conclude, we would greatly appreciate RELC 
contributions to the achievement of some of our national project 
regarding the learning and teaching of the English language, as 
far as the Centre's capacities allow. We should like to have 
the Centre's help in recruiting consultants and permanent field 
specialists from within and outside the region to assist us in 
the setting up and in the organization of an English language 
learning and teaching centre to be affiliated to the Faculty of 
PedaRORVt and in the training of specla^lists in instructional 
materials projects and evaluations as well as specialists in the 
preparation and the production of ia«itructional materials, at 
thiB Centre* 
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LAOS 

Bounlieng Phommasouvanh 



The teaching of English is of vital importance to the future 
of Laos for the simple reason that the country is moving into 
international spheres where English is the language of meetings^ 
seminars, business and often of cultural exchange* If Laos is to take 
a full part in today's shared tasks in organizations like SEAMEO, then 
a good command of English is essential if the participants in the 
programmes organized by these organizations are to gain full benefit 
from them# 

More and more, English is becoming the language of education* 
New textbooks and materials in almost every conceivable field can be 
had in English. Our students, many of them, will study in English- 
speaking countries as we have no university as yet. Thus, knowledge, 
of English will be essential to Laos, if we are to produce teachers 
and academics for our tertiary institutions of the future* 

Until recently, French was the language of instruction in our 
secondary schools, and often in the primary schools, too* English was 
a poor third language in our educational system* Today, however, 
things have changed because of a number of important decisions affecting 
the general pattern of education; for example, the use of the Lao 
language as the medium of instruction in thn comprehensive type Fa 
Ngum High Schools which are to be models for all Lao high schools in 
the future* The teaching of English has expanded and become extremely 
important* We have statistics to show that 75% of the students at the 
existing comprehensive high schools have chosen to study English as 
their foreign language* The dernand for teachers of English is 
therefore expanding* 

To meet these needs, the Teacher-Training Division has 
accordingly modified the English Teacher-Training Programme by 
admitting at least 50 students a year (the first year of the programme 
was 1971) to the English Section of the Ecole Superieure de Pedagogie 
in Vientiane* These students are graduates of the First Cycle of high 
school* They are given a three-month intensive course in English and 
then proceed to study all their subjects with English as the mediiam of 
instruction* The aim here is to produce teachers of English so that 
our schools will be fully staffed with English teachers in the futixre* 
Our graduating class for this year has had 12 most successful weeks 
practice teaching in English and the students are here in Singapoire 
now to take a special course designed to make them better teachers of 
English* 
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There are three main types of secondary school in Laos* 
There is the French-type Lycee where French and Lao are used for the 
purpose of instruction, the Fa Ngum comprehensive school, where Lao is 
the language of instruction and English and French are offered as 
foreign languages, and there are technical schools where the language 
of instruction is either Lao, or French, or both, and English is taught 
as a third language* English is also taught in both the English and 
French sections of the Ecole Superieure de Pedagogie* There are many 
private Lycees where Englis taught, but in no private school is 
English the medium of instr ^n. These schools are generally of the 
Lycee type and the details I will give for the Lycees apply equally to 
the private schools. 

In the Lycees English is introduced in 5e (second year high 
school) and is taught right through to Terminal (final) year. 
Generally, classes have from three to four hours of English a week. 
In the Fa Ngum schools English is started in the first year after 
which students are required to take either French or English. In the 
first year students study both French and English for six hours a 
week. In the second and succeeding years those who choose English 
study it for four hours a week. As mentioned before, the choice is 
very heavily in favour of English. Often, those who chose French 
originally ask to change back to English shortly after classes 
commence. In the technical colleges a start has been made this year 
to give all students at least some English. Previous to this they had 
little or no English at all. Most students are getting three to four 
hours now. There were initial difficulties with lack of texts, no 
real syllabus and enormous classes, but things seem to be going more 
smoothly now. Much remains to be done in the case of the technical 
schools, since Laos has very few technicians who are capable in English. 
Since much technical equipment in Laos comes from English-speaking 
countries, the needs will be obvious to you. 

In the French Section of the Ecole Super ieure de Pedagogie 
all classes study English; the Letters groups have four hours a week 
and the Math/Science groups three hours. Other classes are conducted 
in French. In the English Section of the College over 250 stuc'ents 
study all their, subjects in English at all levels. Every student upon 
entering the college is given an intensive course in English to enable 
him to follow subject matter courses in English. During the intensive 
course the student has about 25 hours a week learning the language. 
Since these students come from the Lycees, Fa Ngum schools and 
colleges, they will already know some English. As the new syllabi 
that are in the process of being prepared come into general use, more 
uniformity in performance at this level can be expected. 
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The first major examination in English and all subjects is 
taken at the end of fourth year of high school. This is the Brevet. 
The form of the examination is pretty much the business of the 
individual school and the tests are administered within the school 
itself. Another examination comes at the end of the seventh 
year and is again a school-administered test. As yet, only the Lycee 
de Vientiane has second cycle classes that take the Terminal 
examination which is set in France o 

English is also taught at the Law School where there are six 
classes with three hours a week each. Entry into this school comes 
after the completion of the first cycle (fourth year) and at the end 
of the second cycle (seventh year) of high school. 

There are six classes in English at the Buddhist Institute 
in Vientiane. All students are monks who have been in the inonkhood 
for over ten years. Graduation from the Institute means the same as 
graduation from the Lycee, except that graduation is in Pali and not 
French. 

Most schools and institutions where English is being taught 
now use Alexander's New Concept English Series of four books i 

First Things First 
Practice and Progress 
Developing Skills 
Fluency in English 

Books are supplied by the British Government^ the Australian 
Government and the American International Voluntary Services* These 
four books should take a student far enough for general purposes, 
although certain institutions need specialized texts. For example, 
the Law School, where students have other texts in the library to 
consult, and the technical schools, where there is a need for simple 
technical and commercial English. 

The Ecole Superieure de Pedagogie is different in every way, 
for instruction in English occurs at the English Section and some 
students have Literature as well. Some of the books studied ares 

Animal Farm 

Cry, the Beloved Country 

The Good Earth 

Brave New World 

The Lord of the Flies 

Burmese Days 

The Crucible 
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All Quiet on the Western Front 
Pygmalion 

The ESP also has class sets of the following texts which 
rfave been found useful and interesting to use? 

A First Book in Comprehension and Precis-Alexander 
60 Steps to Precis^lexander 
Reading with Understand ing-Hea ton and Methold 
Composition Through Pictures-Heaton 

and many others. 

There are class sets of An Intorxiational Reader's Dictionary # 
The Pocket Oxford Dictionary i The Advanced Learner's Dictionary ^ and 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary * each in use at an appropriate level. 

ESP also has 15-20 sets of class readers in the Longman's 
New Method and Simplified English Series that are widely used in 
rotation. They are often lent to other schools. 

Institutions at which there are British teachers of English 
place book oirders annually and the three provincial Lycees have 
adequate sets of readers and texts. The Australian and American teams 
place orders for books as needs become apparent. 

Most schools have filmstrip projectors and some movie 
projectors are in use. They are used wherever possible to assist in 
ELTt The British Council in Bangkok, through the English Language 
Adviser, has kindly despatched regular supplies for oxir use. We have 
also been able to get good commercial films occasionally to assist 
with the teaching of literature. Lord of the Flies for example. 
We have three cine-loop projectors and Alexander's The Carters of 
Greenwood series. In some institutions there is no electricity and 
teachers have to improvise with charts, pictures, magazines etc. 
The ESP has the tapes for the New Concept series and have been able to 
make these available for use in other schools as well. 

There is no television in Laos yet. Lao radio broadcasts a 
little English, but there is nothing organised for schools. 

Other materi'^ls are largely a matter for the individual 
teacher. Teachers have been supplied with dozens of magazines, 
newspapers, journals, wall-charts and books whenever they become 
available. Since the change in the stiructure of the English Section^ 
hundreds of books have been re-distributed to junior schools^ 
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The Syllabus Committees are busy preparing reading and 
comprehension passages for inclusion in the second and third year 
syllabi for Lao secondary schools. The first year syllabus is already 
complete and contains reading passages with a local flavour. We have 
to rely mainly on foreign-made materials, however. There are very 
meagre facilities for the production of materials, although the 
Ministry has a good offset press. There is a very good government 
printery, but it is too expensive for us to use. 

Most of the teachers find the textbooks they use inadequate 
for their class needs and so prepare extra grammar and comprehension 
exercises two or three times a week. Frequent use is made of texts 
either from the ESP, or from a small ELT library that has been set up 
temporarily in the British Embassy. 

Books are ordered by the teachers themselves or by the 
advisers and Heads of Departments. Books are available for inspection 
and there is always a display of new books at the annual ELT seminar 
in Vientiane. Distribution is made accoirding to what is ordered} if 
anything becomes redundant at ESP, it is passed to an institution 
where we think it will be found useful. 

Syllabus Committees are at present working on the syllabi 
for second and third year English. Work will continue in this area 
with committees formed from voluntary workers. 

Wide use has been made of the SRA reading laboratory and it 
is hoped that more schools will begin working with it this year. The 
ESP has found it quite successful. 

We badly need sets of exercises in structures, reading 
passages .with a Lao/Southeast Asian slant, and taped aural 
comprehension exercises. 

We would appreciate RELC's help in copying materials 
suitable to our needs, identifying and perhaps arranging for recordings 
of aural comprehension exercises. 

Laos also wishes to ask RELC to consider making consultant 
seirvices available for a short period in a country workshop on the 
production of materials oriented toward the Lao situation. Former 
RELC participants and some Lao teachers will attend the workshop and 
work on a group project. The need will become obvious this coming 
year when our first graduating class will start work in schools where 
textbooks in use are mostly foreigh-made and which may well be too 
difficult for a non-native speaker of English to use. 
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We thank the RELC for its assistance so far with our annual 
ELT seminar and in training several Lao teachers who are already- 
making valuable contributions to Eng"'^'^h teaching in Laos* 
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INLAYS lA 
Asiah binte Abu Samah 



It Introduction 

Itl English has officially been accepted as the second language 
of Malaysia, the first or national language being Bahasa Malaysia 
(Malay). Our educational programmes are geared towards producing . 
pupils bilingual in both Malay and Englisht As such both languages 
are obligatory for all in both the primary and secondary school 
curricula. The English programmes in Malaysian schools integrate 
the oral, reading and written skills in the language, veering 
towards reading-comprehension, xieference and note-taking skills at 
higher levels, especially in the fields of Science and Technology. 

1,2 English is taught from the first year of school, at the age 
of 6+, in two of the four language stream schools in the country. 
In Primary schools where pupils use the medium of Chinese or Tamil, 
the teaching of English begins from the third year. At the end of 
the fifth year of primary schooling, there is an assessment test of 
English proficiency. The major examinations are at the secondary 
school stage p the Lower Certificate of Education examinations at the 
end of Grade 9 (at about the age of 15), the Malaysian Certificate 
of Education (at the end of Grade 11) and the Higher School Certificate 
(H.S.C.) examinations (Grade 13). In the case of the first two 
examinations just mentioned, two types of papers are sets a higher 
English paper for the English-medium and a lower English paper for the 
Malay-meditim. In the case of the H.S.C. a special English paper 
known as General Paper is compulsory for all in both the English and 
Malay-media, except that the paper for the Malay-medium is of a lower 
level. 



2. The Current Situation 

2.1 Examination results and surveys have shown that there is a 
grave need to develop more effective second-language instructional 
materials, especially in the form of lexically and structurally- 
graded course-books, readers and teacher's manuals. The current 
situation with regard to instructional materials for TESL is a 
changing one. An amended Primary syllabus has been implemented (1970), 
and a new secondary one is on trial, so new programmes and projects 
for material-preparation are being started. 

2.2 The textbooks which have been widely used are mainly the 
efforts of local publishers and authors in the private sector. 
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Two to three different series of English textbooks are commonly 
found in each type of Primary and Secondary School. Many of these 
are not too suitable but the Ministry of Education has not prohibited 
their circulation. A great deal of discretion is left to the head- 
teacher and teachers concerned in the selection of books to be used 
as texts provided each book used is in accordance with the gazetted 
Ministry syllabus and is used for a minimum period of three years. 

2.3 Some enterprising teacher, especially those in primary 
schools, have produced their own materials as the needs arise, and 
some of these have proved very successful indeed. A start was made 
in 1971 to train teachers at weekend courses to prepare their own 
teaching material, and so far 3,000 teachers in Primary schools 
have attended these courses. Certain states have started projects 
to circulate short, controlled, self-contained reading passages for 
intensive reading, to all schools in the state. 

2.6 Visual aids in the form of pictures, charts, filmstrips, etc. 
are available from the central AVA section and from state AVA centres 
spread throughout the country. Many schools have purchased their o\m 
sets of wall-pictures and picture composition books (foreign-made), 
and many teachers produce their own aids. The afore-mentioned 
weekend courses are extending the use of visual aids including the 
use of magnet-boards and roll-up cloth boards. Three-month TESL 
courses at the Language Institute, Kuala Lumpur for Primary and 
Secondary English teachers place emphasis too on the production and 
use of audio and visual aids. 

2.5 Taped language material is sometimes used in Teacher's 
colleges and in Institutes of Higher Learning, but not to a very 
great extent in Primary and Secondary Schools. Some British Council 
tapes are available, and some schools have had these Language Units 
copied on tapes for use in the classroom. Radio lessons too are 
taped for later use in a few schools. 

2.6 The Schools Radio Division broadcasts both foreign-made and 
locally- produced programmes to primary and secondary schools. There 
is evaluation and feedback and the programmes are amended accordingly. 
Some teachers have been interested enough to write scripts for these 
English broadcasts. 

3. Instructional Material Projects In Malaysia 

3*1 The new Primary English syllabus introduced in 1970 brought 
in its wake teachers' handbooks I - III, written in stages. Handbooks 
I and II are already in use and Handbook III is in the final stages 
of printing. The syllabus and handbooks have been the corporate 
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effort of experts in the field comprising inspectors of schools, 
tralning-collegG lecturers and teachers. To expose teachers to the 
new syllabus and handbooks, centralized key-personnel and district 
level courses have been held beginning from 1971, (Reference to 
these courses has already been made in 2.3 above). To date, some 
3,000 teachers have already been given such "exposure", 

3.2 The lower secondary syllabus too has undergone change and 
the new syllabus, incorporating the teachers* guide, was completed 
towards the end of 1971. This syllabus is currently being tried 
out in Forms I and II (Grade 7 and 8) in 20 selected schools in 
seven states* The choice of states and schools was governed by the 
availability of Federal inspectors and supervisors. These supervisors 
have made regular visits to the 20 schools for observation, discussion 
and advice, and have brought back valuable feedb&ck which will be 
presented and discussed at a workshop to be organized in mid-1972. 

As a consequence, the lower secondary syllabus may be modified for 
implementation in all schools. 

3.3 As indicated in 2.1 above, a need to have more structurally 
and lexically-graded course-books and readers has been felt for some 
time# Three projects deserve mention in this contexts 

3.3.1 The Textbooks Bureau of the Ministry of Education is 
now in the midst of intensive evaluation of books, including 
English books, in order to grade them. Consequently it is 
hoped that the Bureau will be able to issue a list of specially 
recommended books, consisting of a few titles for each 
discipline at each level. 

3.3.2 The Ministry of Education has recently formed a 
special committee known as the English Implementation 
Committee to look into the question of implementation of 
newly devised syllabuses and other materials as well as 
improving the quality of teaching of English. Towards this 
end the committee has succeeded in urging the Ministry to 
start a three-month full-time in-service specialist course for 
teachers of English from national primary schools. (A similar 
course for Lower Secondary English teachers jfrom national schools 
has been in operation since 1970). Secondly, the committee 

is in the midst of getting the Ministry to obtain rights to 
adapt a series of cheap well-graded New Zealand primary 
English (TESL? readers to local needs and conditions. 

3.3.3 The Ministry of Education and UNESCO conducted a 
three-week workshop on Programmed Instruction at the University 
of Penang in March 1972. The participants consisted of 
teachers, college and university lecturers, and key personnel 
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from the Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka (Language and Literary- 
Agency). 

Each participant prepared some introductory programmed 
m,aterials, and an initial field try-out was conducted in 
various schools and at the Day Training College in Penang. 

It is understood that there may be a follow-up 
workshop later this year. 

A. Heeds In Instructional Materials 

4.1 The principal needs in instructional materials can be listed 
as followss- 

4.1.1 Suitable structurally-graded supplementary reading 
materials for all levels, particularly for lower primary 
classes. 

4.1.2 Structurally graded intensive reading materials. 

4fll.3 Materials for special purposes (to serve technical, 
scientific, and commercial needs). 

4.1.4 Well-developed programmed materials. 

4.2 In meeting these special needs, it is felt that RELC can 
contribute in the following ways 8- 

, 4.2*1 By continuing to hold courses on Materials Production 
and Evaluation like the current one (July - September 1972). 

4.2.2 By keeping membOT countries informed of REIT's 
research findings on instructional materials. 

4.2.3 . By involving personnel from member countries 

(who are not attending RELC courses) in RELC*s research and 
evaluation efforts. 

4r2.4 By providing consultant assistance (e.g. in the fields 
of curriculum development arl testing). 

4.2.5 By starting special courses and undertaking research 
_ in special problem areas like English for special' purposes, 

speed-reading, writing of programmed materials, etc. 

(Some of these are probably already covered under 4.2.1 above). 
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4,3 Malaysia longs to see RELC grow into a viable regional 
Language Centre serving the Southeast Asian region, concerned not 
only with dissemination of information and training but also with 
research in curricultun development and evaluation and in other 
problem areas of member countries • 



QUESTIONS /DISCUSSION 

A questioner asked how teachers in Malaysia went about 
choosing the materials they would use in their c lasses • The speaker 
replied that the teachers chose from among books available on the 
market. Each school had a panel of teachers who choose texts for the 
school. Their choices were forwarded for approval successively to the 
headmaster, the board of governors of the school and the Ministry of 
Education. 

The next questioner, wished to l^now how materials were chosen 
for kindergarten classes and what sort of materials were used for 
intensive classes, Che Asiah replied that pre-primary classes did not 
come under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education? and so 
choice of materials was entirely at the school's discretion. 

Materials for intensive courses for teachers were oriented 
toward English language and also toward methodology, Mr R, Kailasapathy 
commented further that the emphasis in the intensive courses was on 
methodology, but there were also sections devoted to speech improvement 
and English language. In general, these courses were organized with 
lecture sessions in the morning, and small group sessions in the 
afternoon for discussion and project work. Various types of workshop 
projects were cairried out, with emphasis on the practical side. The 
English language section was structurally oriented, and focussed on 
items specified in the syllabus. The programme also included three 
weeks of teaching practice; there was a written final examination, 

. A participant wondered what motivated the decision to adapt 
the mentioned series of New Zealand readers? Che Asiah explained 
that a series of very cheap supplementary readers deemed necessary. 
This series seemed to offer good possibilities both of adaptation to 
the Malaysian locale, and of cheap reproduction. It was not yet known 
whether they might be distributed gratis to the schools. 
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PHILIPPINES 
Fe R« Dacanay 



The Filipino continues to get most of his education using a 
foreign language as medium and it is to have him competent in the 
language that the English instructional program focuses on. The 
program has as its overall objectives the followingt a) to equip the 
learner with adequate language skills in listenings speaking^ reading^ 
and writing in English to enable him to undertake instruction in the 
various curriculum areas using that language as medium of instruction? 
b) to develop those skills to a point where the individual can use 
them to pursue .knowledge on his ownj and c) to enhance the communicative 
competence and performance of the learner to a level where he can 
use the language correctly ^ efficiently and independently in oral and 
written communication. 

All public schools and most private schools introduce English 
in the first year of primary school? a few private schools have it a 
year earlier in kindergarten or prep school^ English becomes the 
medium of instruction in the third year of primary in the public schools. 
The non-sectarian private schools either adopt or adbpt the public 
school program? many sectarian schools start using English as mediiom 
in the first grade, " 

There are no national examinations that students take to 
qualify them for admission to primary^ secondary^ college or university. 
In general^ individual schools prepare and administer their own 
entrance examinations with English as the language of the examination 
except in areas where Filipino has to be used. There are some 
national examinations for admission to the national schools and for 
scholarships, local and foreign. 

The usual types of instructional materials being used in 
other places are also used in the Philippine schools. We do not have 
much of the "hardware" type. Materials for English teaching include 
textbooks, supplementary readers, resource units, visual aids, tapes, 
and others^ These materials are prepared by personnel in the 
Department of Education or by private individuals or publishers who 
submit samples to the appropriate offices for approval before the 
materials can be used in the schools. English textbooks are the 
setme for^all schools, public or private, although private schools 
may use other textbooks which have been approved by the Bureau of 
Private Schools, There are a few materials for English teaching on 
tape prepared by the Bureau of Public Schools (BPS) Radio Section for 
the lower primary grades and aired as radio lessons on specified days 
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and tunes during the weekt Some of them are development lessons from 
the teacher's guidesi others provide enrichment on the lesajons in the 
texts • 

The Radio Section has pronunciation lessons on tape which 
are available to the school divisions for dubbing. This section has 
alr>o prepared "English for Teachers" broadcasts which provide guidelines 
and sample lessons on the presentation of structurej pronunciation, 
drill procedures and cumulative practice techniques. These broadcasts 
go on the air twice on Saturdays, 

The Center for Educational Television at the Ataneo de 
Manila ^University has been presenting English lessons for schools in 
the Greater Manila area and nearby provinces. The Bureau of Public 
Schools has no televised English lessons but it has developed lessons 
in Pilipino for beginners. The television unit has one program in 
English • Woric Education - done in cooperation with the Work Education 
Division, 

Most instructional materials in English used in our schools 
are prepared by Filipino authors and are printed locally. Entries for 
a textbook have to follow the specifications in the course outline 
that defines the objectives, philosophy, the strategies to be used, 
the scope aiid emphasis for each grade level and other characteristics 
desired^ ir^sued by the Board of Textbooks, Materials are chosCii on 
how closely they adhere to the specifications, which include the 
national goals of education in the organization of the content and 
considers the maturity and linguistic levels of the learners, the 
unique language needs of Filipino learners, the interest areas, the 
sequence of the items, and how closely the text exemplifies sound 
language teaching pedagogy. The Board generally has multiple adoptions 
of textbooks, three or four, from which the school divisions may 
choose and order for their use. Local school boards and PTA's help 
in the purchase of books for the schools. The Barrio Book Foundation 
has provided the high schools with some of the needed texts. 

Instructional materials other than textbooks are produced 
privately and approved for use by the Bureaus concerned. For courses 
without approved texts, the bureaus prepare the necessary guides, 
resource materials and units for study. 
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Teachers generally prepare supplementary materials for 
existing texts or courses of study in the form of drill exercises, 
reading paragraphs for comprehension and skill developoent, composition 
practice lessons, reading skill builders, charts, and other visual 
aidfe, Woiicshops are organized to prepare the materials under the 
guidance of the supervisors of English in the division or In the 
region. These materials are duplicated for classroom use and are 
refined from feedback from the tryouts. 
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There aire a number of instructional niaterials projects 
being undertaken in teacher training institutions, language centers 
and universities. Some of these are researches of graduate students 
and others are faculty research projects fur^ded by various agencies. 

Some of the materials produced at the Philippine Normal 
College cover various aspects of language and various presentation 
formats I programmed learning, self-instruction, multi-level approaches, 
guides for the teacher, workbooks for the pupils and translation from 
Philippine languages. 

Some materials being contemplated are those which cover 
content areas in the curriculum and use of language skills :cor teaching 
the concepts. 

The University of the Philippines is currently preparing 
materials in English for the four years of secondary school with focus 
on English for literacy. This project takes its subject matter from 
the content areas - social studies, health, science, math and the 
vocational arts. Its format considers a bilingual dominance 
configuration, the needs of the high school student, the medium he 
uses, the socio-cultural domain he operates in, and the formality 
levels of the language he uses. 

The University of the Philippines is contemplating a 
programmed course in composition writing which takes into consideration 
the creative aspect in the organization of compositions. Also 
contemplated are programmed materials on various aspects of grammar. 

The English Section, Elementary Education Division, Bureau 
of Public Schools has jiist completed a set of beginning reading 
materials r charts, two pre-primers and a primer. Revisions were done 
on them this summer based on feedback from the try-^out and the 
experiment in- beginning reading. These texts will be submitted to the 
Board of Textbooks for approval prior to generalizing their use in the 
first and second grade classes in the public schools. 

A project contemplated is a set of reading skill builders 
for the upper primary and intermediate grades on a continuous progression 
scheme. Also contemplated is a composition guide for Elementary 
English and a more efficient way of assessing progress in composition. 

The Ateneo Language Center has produced A Manual of Basic 
English Sounds designed primarily for use in speech laboratories. 
There are exercises for discrimination, production, dictation and 
reading. Most of the lessons dwell on phonemic ccmtrasts? a few are 
concerned with phonetic contrasts. A distinctive feature of the book 
is the use of contrastive analysis as a determinant in the selection 
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and presentation of target sounds. Only the difficulties of the 
Filipino speaker are included. The model used is American English 
pronunciation. 

An on-going project of the Ateneo Center is a set of programmed 
materials for Filipino college students. The materials aim at developing 
the comprehension of reading materials through an adequate grasp of 
syntactical and semantic structures of English, their production and 
the selection of appropriate structures for use in a given context. 
The structures are graded on grammatical complexity and classified 
according to study skills, 

A set of materials oriented towards transformational grammar 
is being developed at San Beda College, These materials are intended 
for fourth^ fifth and sixth grade students, A comparison between 
transformational and structural grammar will be done on specific 
grammatical featuares of English after the materials have been tried 
.^out and found to be faithful to transformational grammar, Tryout of 
the materials started in 1971, Already the materials are undergoing 
revision. 

Some attempts have been made to have prograiraned materials in 
English* As yet> they have not been sufficiently developed for 
publication. There is now on the market programmed materials for the 
early reading levels developed at the De La Salle College Reading 
Center, 

A reading materials project for college fireshmen being 
developed at the University of the East is a set of 45 multi-level 
content-oriented self-instmctional materials. Complementary skill- 
oriented materials are also being prepared. 

The schools are still using the language texts developed in 
the early 1960's oriented towards the structural approach. These 
materials have to be revised following the recent developments in 
language teaching theory and the process of langxiage acquisition, 

Reading materials are the great need in the schools, 
especially on the higher levels. On the lower levels, informational, 
recreatory and work type materials need to be written on various levels 
of comprehension to meet multi-level abilities. On the higher levels, 
there is need for literary materials written within the linguistic 
sophistication of the students and which considers the cultural 
setting. 

The schools need graded materials for reading in the content 
areas. The content of the reading matter has been enriched by materials 
geared to national needs such as green revolution, proper nutrition, 
drug addiction, air pollution, population, taxation and economics i 
these have to be written on levels that are easily comprehended^ 
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QUESTIONS/DISCUSSION 



Dr Dacaiiay invited Mrs E, Demabe to reply to a question 
on the meaning of the term "English for literacy," She explained 
that 

the project arose from the problem that students, 
after study of English throughout elementary grades, 
could not coramtinicate successfully in English. The 
projent attempted to remedy this by integrating 
content courses and language skills courses. Materials 
from various subject areas were used as a basis for 
the preparation of English language materials, 
Dr C.A, Hidalgo noted that a project in programmed 
reading improvement had been utilized for freshman 
students at the Universi y of the Philippines since 
1965, He further expressed the view that preparation 
of instructional materials by representatives of each 
of the SEAMEO countries was a trend that should be 
encouraged. 
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SINGAPORE 
Fok Foe!' Choon 



General 

1. General objectives of the English proRranunes 

1.1 The Republic of Singapore has four official languages - 
Malay, Chinese, Tamil and English. Primary and Secondary 
education in the Republic is available in each of the four 
official languages. The basic educational policy has been parity 
of treatment for the four language streams of education. 
Bi-lingualism is one of the main educational objectives of the 
Republic. English is the medium of instruction in the English- 
medium schools and is taught as a second language in Malay, 
Chinese and Tamil-medium schools. The second language in the 
English-medium schools is any one of the other official 
languages. 

1.2 In Singapore English is generally the language of banking 
and commerce, science and technology. This coupled with the 
current stress on technical education, science and mathematics, 
has made English very important as a functional tool in Singapore's 
plans for technological and economic development. 

1.3 In the English-medium schools, the general aim of teaching 
English is to help the student to organize and express his 
knowledge logically and effectively. Hence the need to encourage 
creativity. However, it has to be borne in mind thi^t, for many 
students in the English-medium schools, English is a second 
language as they come from diverse home backgrounds where English 
is not used. But these students do have the advantage of more 
exposure to the language than those in the non-English medium 
schools. 

1.4 In the non-English medium schools the aim is limited to 
the acquisition of good English for specific purposes, as the 
second-language learner is handicapped by the lack of exposure, 
limited cl'ASsroom time and negative transfer. Some non-English 
medium schools have begun to treat EL2 not only as a subject but 
also as a medium for teaching Mathematics and Scienqei 
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2% Point at which EnRlish is introduced in the education 

system ^ 

English is introduced in all schools from the first year 
in the primary school , either as the medium of instruction in the 
English-medium schools or as a second language in non-EngXish 
medium schools* 

3« Major examinations in EnRlish 

3.1 The major examination in English in the primary schools 
is the Primary School Leaving Examination taken at the end of the 
six-year primary school course. Separate papers are set for ELI 
and EL2. There is also an oral English test in the EL2 examination. 

3.2 At the end of a four-year secondary school course, the 
students take the Singapore-Cambridge General Certificate of 
Education examination at 'O* Level. There is an oral English test 
in the ELl. Prom 1973 an oral English test in EL2 will also be - - 
included. 

3.3 Students can take one of two examinations at the end of a 
two-year post secondary course, the Cambridge Higher School 
Certificate Examination or the Singapore Government Higher School 
Certificate (Chinese) Examination. These will be replaced in 1973 
by the Singapore-Cambridge General Certificate of Education 
examination at 'A* Level and the Singapore General Certificate of 
Education Advanced Level (Chinese) examination respectively. 



The current situation 

A. Type of instructional materials in use 

1. Textbooks 

1*1 Schools in the Republic select textbooks from recommended 
lists issued by the Ministry of Education. 

1.2 For English-medium primary schools, seven series of 
English Language textbooks and eight series of readers are 
recommended. Other than tw old English Language series and two 
old series of readers which are being phased out, and one new 
series of readers which has been recommended for use from 1973, 
the remaining series are widely used* 
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1.3 12 series of English Language textbooks including a few of 
the older series to be phased out are on the recommended list for 
English mediiom secondary schools. These recommended textbooks 
are widely used. 

1.4 In addition, there are some 27 titles or series which are 
optional and may be selected by schools. 

The practice of recommending suitable texts for literature 
has been discontinued, schools being free to choose texts which 
they considered suitable. However, this option being fairly 
recent, some schools still adhere to the old recommended lists. 

1*5 Four series are recommended for use in non-English medium 
secondary schools, two of which are widely used* 

2. Visual Aids 

Most schools are equipped with visual aid hardware such as 
overhead cine and slide/strip projectors. Commercial transparencies 
for overhead projectors are used. Other visual materials such as 
pictures, flash cards, charts, puppets, etc. are produced by 
teachers on an ad hoc basis to meet their own particular 
requirements. 

3. Taped jmaterials 

3.1 Audio materials commercially imported or locally produced 
are quite widely used especially in EL2 teaching. Two series of 
textbooks used in non-English medium secondary schools are 
accompanied by either tapes or phonograph records. 

3.2 A series of tapes, "Mood and Theme Music" for educational 
drama in English medium primary schools has been produced and is 
being used in some schools. Sound tapes from E.T.V. programmes 
are available to schools. In addition, teachers also produce 
audio materials to meet their own needs. 

3.3 Most schools are equipped with tape recorders and some 
non-English medium schools with' portable mini language laboratories. 



4. 
4.1 



Radio .or TV materials 

There is no English radio programme for schools. 
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4.2 The Singapore Television Service produces programmes in 
various subject areas. For first and second year students in 
non-English medium secondary schools, a programme called "Let's 
speak English" has been produced. This programme is designed for 
EL2 teaching and is based on the situational-structural approach. 
This programme has been modified and updated and is still being 
used for secondary two students. A new programme, "English for 
you" has been produced and this programme replaces "Let's speak 
English'* for secondary one students. "English for you" is more 
content-oriented. 

4.3 For ELI teaching in secondary one and two, a mixed 
programme of language teaching, writing, literature and poetry 
has been produced and used# However, it has now been withdrawn 
because of inadequate transmission time. \ 

4.4 A few pilot programmes for primary schools are now being 
tried out. Foi: primary three children, two programmes have been 
produced. "The magic of words" is a programme on aspects of 
language and is for ELI teaching. "Fun with sounds" is an EL2 
programme for non-English medium primary three children. 
"Roundabout" is a general activities programme to teach concepts, 
sounds and movement to primary one children in English medium 
schools. 

4.5 All ETV programmes are accompanied by comprehensive notes 
for the teacher. 

4.6 In the field of language teaching for adults, TV Singapore 
telecast the BBC "Walter and Connie" series. The introduction to 
this series is translated locally into Malay and Chinese. This 
series is now replaced by the "Slim John" series. This series 
which is jointly presented by the ETV Service and the Adult 
Education Board was first transmitted on 24.1.72. 

B. Production of instructional materials 

1. Most of the primary school textbooks are produced or 
adapted by local publishing firms. Of the seven series of ELI 
textbooks six are locally produced. Five of the seven series of 
readers for ELI schools are locally produced. Of the three 
series of EL2 primary textbooks, one is produced locally. 

2. The 12 series of ELI textbooks for secondary schools are 
mostly foreign. Only three of them are locally produced or 
adapted. All the four EL2 series for secondary schools are 
foreign. 
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3« Most of the facilities for the production of textbooks are 

with the commercial publishers. The Education Ministry in 
conjunction with the Educational Publications Bureau has also 
published textbooks. 

4. Most of the audio*-visual materials in use are locally 
produced. Schools, and the AVA and Art and Craft units of the 
Education Ministry have facilities for producing audio--visual 
materials. Schools are provided with equipment for making 
photographic slides and overhead transparencies. The AVA unit has 
equipment for making slides, transparencies and for dubbing tapes. 
The Art and Craft unit assists in the production of pictures, 
charts, models and puppets. In addition. Radio and Television 
Singapore extends its studio facilities for the making of master 
audio tapes for dubbing by the AVA unit. 

5. A great deal of visual materials and some audio materials 
are produced by the teachers themselves. . 

6t All ETV programmes are produced locally. The ETV studios 

in the Teachers' Training College Campus have all the facilities 
and equipment for the production of ETV programmes. The producers 
and presenters of the ETV service are trained teachers and the 
programmes produced make use of the official syllabuses. 



C. Selection and distribution 

1. Basic textbooks are selected and recommended for use in 
schools by the Education Ministry. Recommendations are based on 
the advice of specially selected reviewers who work independently 
of each other* Schools place their orders for textbooks directly 
with publishers or local book-shops who undertake their own delivery. 

2. As most teachers make their own audio--visual materials, 
they make their own selection and distribution problems do not 
arise. 

3. For ETV programmes, the ETV Advisory Committee decides on 
what to produce and individual schools select the programmes they 
wish to viewt 

D. Resource centres 
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The ETV service has an instructional materials library where 
language tapes, records for literature, story tapes and slides are 
available for loan to schools. The AVA unit also has tapes, slides 
- and transparency masters for duplication by schools. 
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III* Instructional materials projects 

Im An overall curriculum development programme was initiated 

in Singapore in 1970 with the setting up of an Advisory Coiranittee 
on Curriculum Development in 1969, This Copmittee is responsible 
for the formulation of objectives and prograi^imes for curriculum 
renewal. Its various subject standing commit.^:ees are responsible 
for the framing of syllabuses in the various subjects* The first 
priority of the programme is the revision of the curriculum in the 
primary schools. The first cycle of the revision of the 
curriculum in primary schools is expected to be completed by 1973. 
From then on there will be a continuous development of the 
curriculum. 

2. The English Syllabus for English medi\jmi primary schools is 
organized under the following instructional scheme for each item 
to be taught? 

a. Topic 

b. Instructional objective 

c. Sample situation(s) 

d. Outcome (s) 

G. Comments (by teacher using the syllabus) 
The. syllabus consists of the following sections? 

a. Oral English (Structural approach) 

b. Reading 

c. Written expression 

d. Enrichment (story-telling, poetry and educational 

drama) 

3. The syllabus for non-English medium primary schools has 
the same instructional scheme as that of the English syllabus 
for English medium schools but with stricter control of structure 
and vocabulary. The level of expectation is lower as there is 
comparatively less exposure to the language. 

4. Instructional guidelines have been and are being produced 
to accompany the syllabuses. The guidelines are comprehensive 
and contain an expanded list of instructional objectives with 
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related structures and comments, suggestions on how to plan 
language lessens, oral drills, group work, how to link language 
with rcpidini^ ?,nd writing and sample lesson plans • As 
curriculum development is a continuous process, these guidelines 
will be reviewed and revised from time to time in the light of the 
experience gained during the course of implementationt 

5i As the revised English syllabus for English medium schools 

is relatively new to the teachers, briefing sessions on how best 
to implement it have been conducted # Teachers are encouraged to 
produce and develop instructional materials to achieve the 
objectives* Groups of schools meet regularly to devise and try 
out instructional materials • This tryout in the field by teachers 
is expected to be a continuing process. These are not projects 
for the production of formal instructional materials • 

6« For EL2, a set of six readers called "Primary Readers for 

Asian children" with accompanying workbooks have been produced for 
use in the first three years. 

7» There are no programmed materials for the teaching of 

English that are being prepared or tried-out. 

IV. Needs in instructional materials 

There is a need for evaluation experts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of existing instructional materials and of any 
which may be deve loped • 



QUESTION 

A participant, noting that certain texts had been 
indicated in the paper as due to be withdrawn by certain dates, asked 
how these were to be replaced. Mr Fok Fook Choon replied that as books 
became outdated, they were withdraw from the approved list. If 
revised editions appeared, however, these could be re-entered on the 
list. 
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milAND 
Komkai Chongcharoensuk 



Thailand has not had a very long history of English studies • 
It can only be traced to the beginning of the school system during the 
last decade of the nineteenth century* At the present day, however, 
Thailand has as great a need to learn English as any country in the 
world t The reasons for this are obvious - English has a prestige 
value, is a means to better jobs and is a necessity for a scholarship 
abroad t These considerations, however, though important in themselves, 
relate to only a tiny proportion of the vast effort of teaching, and 
learning, English in Thailand # In this latter sense English is a 
means of communication for business and commerce and liaison and 
diplomacy outside the boundaries of the countryt 

The Thai language is the medium of instruction in all 
schools throughout Thailand* English is nevertheless essential at all 
higher levels of education, since most important texts are in English, 
and students must have a knowledge of English at least as a 'library* 
language » In fact the difficulties of teaching one skill to the 
exclusion of others are well known, and what happens in practice is 
that ENGLISH, as a living language and as a means of communication, 
is being taught throughout the countryt Here and there, inevitably, 
the emphasis of the teaching will be different, but the basic problem 
remains the same and is constantly demanding large quantities of 
instructional materials t 

In Thailand these instructional materials can be presented 
in three levels* Firstly, the elementary and secondary education 
levels* At these two levels, texts are prescribed by the Ministry 
of Education. There are, of course, a few alternatives r^ommended 
at each level. Also, supplementary books and exercises are allowed 
for use along with the prescribed texts. Most of these texts are 
commercially produced, except for the 'Oxford English Course for 
Thailand' written by Mr H.C. Burrow for the first three years of 
English, the "Intermediate English Course for Thailand" by the same 
author, and the series •English for Thai Students* prepared by the 
Southeast Asia Regional English Project for the following three years 
of English* For these three series, handbooks have been written for 
teachers who use them* Other handbooks have also been written to 
help facilitate the work of the Thai English teachers. Samples of 
these instructional materials can be inspected in the library of 
this seminar* 
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Secondly, the instructional materials used for the teacher 
training level. There are in Thailand three levels of teacher 
trainings the elementary certificate, the secondary certificate and 
the bachelor of education degree. 

For the first two levels all colleges use the same syllabus 
proscribed for each program. Texts are recommended, but colleges are 
at liberty to look for new or better texts , but which must reach more 
or less the same standard of English as required by the syllabus* 
Most of the texts are commercial except one series called "English for 
Thai Speakers" > which consists of two volumes on grammar and one book 
on pronunciation for the first two year level. Supplementary exercises 
have been prepared in different colleges by the staff and volunteers* 
For the secondary certificate in teacher training level, commercial 
texts on pronunciation, grammar and reading are used. Since there is 
no complete text to be found on the market, however, supplementary 
instructional materials are neededt Different colleges have prepared 
their own supplementary materials, some of which are widely known and 
used in other colleges. For example, the materials prepared by Udorn 
Teacher Training College in the northeast of Thailand have been used 
by several other colleges. 

At the college of education level, which is the level which 
confers a degree in education, commercial texts are used. Instructional 
materials are nevertheless needed to supplement the use of these texts p 
especially for the courses in the first two years, together with 
materials for the laboratory. Most commercial texts are found to have 
either too much vocabulary but insufficient structural exercises, or 
not enough questions to practice the content fully. The instructors 
thus have to prepare supplementary materials for those texts. This 
is the typical situation with regard to instructional materials in use 
in Thailand. 

Thirdly, the university level. Since each individual 
university has its own aims and purposes in setting up its English 
program, most prepare their own instructional materials. Generally 
speaking, their first year English is based on remedial work. Most 
universities select certain commercial texts for this but supplement 
the texts with materials prepared by members of the staff. Thammasart 
University has recently established a new program of English for the 
first year students, and it is reported that they are using materials 
prepared by the staff members for teaching structure, and prescribe 
outside reading using commercial texts. Kasetsart University has 
prepared some materials for technical English and for translation 
courses. They have found it necessary to prepare additional materials 
for certain areas, especially structures and the teaching of problem 
sounds. 
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This is the gsneral picturo of instructional materials at 
the university level. The presentation is not complete, however t 
without mention of English in the vocational colleges and at the 
National Institute of Development Administration. 

The Vocational Education Department has had some difficulty 
in getting appropriate texts. Instructional materials especially on 
reading have had to be prepared, to help the students learn all the 
technical terms. Their aim in English teaching emphasises reading, 
however, while most other institutions aim at the ability to use 
English for communication and to widen knowledge. 

NIDA, on the other hand, have quite a different programr 
Their students are all master's degree candidates, and the English 
course is completed in only seventeen weeks. The materials used are 
selected or prepared by the staff to suit the specific needs of their 
courses. The preparation of materials as such is reported to be not 
completely satisfactory; and they are to be revised or re-prepared. 
Some commercial texts are also used, though not in their entirety, 
especially for writing courses. 
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QUESTIONS /DISCUSSIOK 

A participant offered the suggestion that certain materials 
currently used in Thailand might also be suitable for the Khmer 
Republic. 

Mrs Komkal'was asked about the English language background 
of students who graduated from Kasetsart University. She replied that 
the graduates might have had as much as 14 years of previous English 
study. This, however, did no^t include any technical English. 
Miss Prachoom Dabbhasuta commented further that programmes in English 
at Kasetsart University were at various levels. Students were tested 
at entry and the classes during the first year were generally remedial 
courses. After the first year, the better students entered a course 
programme called "Special English", which they then continued 
throughout their time of study. English classes were optior^d for the 
lower proficiency students after the third year. Most of the students 
who go abroad on scholarships are from the "Special English" group. 

A participant requested that there be a display of materials 
produced in the region. (This request was metf such a display was 
mounted in RELC Library). He also noted that publishers were always 
interested in discussing measures to adapt their materials to meet 
local needs, and could be approached for this . purpose. He pointed out 
that there were some agencies (e.g.. The English Language Book Society) 
which specifically engaged in re-publishing books to be sold cheaply. 
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VIETNAM 
Le-Van 



(The paper was read by Mr tianh in Dr Le-Van's absencet) 



In Vietnam, the learning of foreign languages starts at 
the high school level ♦ according to the choice of the students, 
English becomes either their first or second foreign language to 
be studied throughout the high school years. If English is. 
selected as the first foreign language, it will be studied for 
seven years, but if it is chosen as the second foreign language, 
it will be studied only in the last three years of high school, 
along with the first foreign language^ The number of hours of 
instruction varies from one level to another, but it is 
approximately from three to six hours per weekt 

In the handbook on the high school curriculum in 
Vietnam published by the Ministry of Education in 1971, the 
inclusion- of English in the high school program is aimed at 
providing the students with the basic knowledge of the foreign 
language in the skills of speaking, reading and writing, and 
at giving them a general knowledge of the .culture of native speakers 
of English, 

Up to this year, tnere are two major national examinations 
at the high school levels one at the end of the sixth year, and the 
other at the end of the seventh or final year of high school studies • 
Starting from next year, the first examination will be at the end of 
the fourth year, and the second one at the end of the seventh year, 
English is one of the ten subjects tested in the above examinations. 
The tests on English cover different aspects of language learningj 
pronounciation, grammar, reading comprehension, vocabulary, essay 
writing, and translation. 

Since 1950, many sets of textbooks of English have been 
used in Vietnam, They are L'Anglais Vjvant , Let*s Learn English , 
Practice Your English, Life with the Taylors , La Vie en Amerigue , 
and, in the past five years, the English for Today series. These 
books have been recommended to the teachers of English by the Ministry 
of Education* However, in addition to the proposed texts, teachers 
of English are free to use any additional materials that they consider ' 
to be useful and appropriate for their students. Audio-visual aids 
such as tape recorders, language laboratories, and similar instruments 
are luxury items. that schools in Vietnam. do not have. 
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The English textbooks formerly am currently used in the high 
schools in Vietnam have been published abroad but they are printed in 
Vietnam since the demand for them is greatc Host of the othjr English 
books that can be used in high school, however , are imported, and they 
are relatively expensive for the average schoolteacher in Vietnam* 

The need for a set of textbooks of English suitable for 
students in Vietnam could be said to have existed for a long time. As 
the textbooks used in Vietnamese high schools have been written for 
wide distribution throughout the world ? they arG net entirely appropriate 
to the school conditions and the students in Vietnam. Topics related 
to culture and other aspects of life, which are often alien to the 
students in Vietnam add problems to the already expected language 
difficulties that every student encounters in learning a foreign 
language. Furthermore, the role of the mother tongue of the students 
could be said to have been ignored or disregarded by the textbook writers. 

Many attempts have been made to. produce a set of textbooks 
specially for high school students in Vietnam but none has been 
sucessful. The most serious difficulty encountered is the lack of 
specialists in textbook writing in Vietnam* As a result, most of the 
projects undertaken do not get very far due to the lack of technical 
knowledge on tho part of the project originators. Failures or weaknesses 
of these text elude the lack of over-all planning and organization, 
lack of prope. -to'-date explanations and inntiructions, poverty in 
content and techniques of prei?entation, and lack of try-out and expert 
criticism and evaluation. 

Should the Vietnam Ministry of Education rlecide to produce a 
set of English textbooks for Vietnamese high school students in the near 
future, it would badly need people who have had some basic knowledge in 
this field. In these circumstances* RELC would be of the greatest 
assistance to Vietnams 

1. In giving training to personnel from Vietnam in different 
areas of instructional materials production, and in providing them with 
the skills to direct, organize, or co-ordinate such production} 

2. In training the above persons to know how to evaluate 

textbooks 5 

3» In training them to produce en masse inexpensive and 
easily-made audio-visual aids from inexpensive materials available and/ 
or accessible in the region for the purpose of teaching English, 
especially at the schools located in the rural areas and small towns? 

4. In training them how to teach other people the above 
skills upon their return to Vietnam from RELCj 

5. In assisting Vietnam to participate in any textbook 
project carried out jointly by SEAMEO member countries. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS BY THE SESSION CHAIRMN 



Dr Robert Jacobs said that the papers and discussions had 
indicated both a need for more adequate materials and a desire for 
materials which were locally-orientated and locally produced. These 
indicatol directions future RELC activities in the instructional 
materials field might take. 

Ke further noted repeated mention of the need for 
supplementary materials (e.g. readers), and for materifls for 
intensive training courses. 



He expressed the hope that the presentation would help to 
focus the attention of the Seminar on specific problems of the SEAMED 
countries. 
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PLENARY SESSION II 



REPORT ON RELC INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS PROGRAMME 



Alan Moller 



Instructional materials development and the RELC programme 

In presenting this report I propose to outline briefly 
what RELC has done in this area up to the end of 1971, to consider 
what we plan to do in the next four years and to share with you some 
of our ideas and experiences. 

As you will have probably read in the seminar programme t 
the main objective cf RELC is to improve the teaching of English in 
Southeast Asia» One of the ways of attaining that objective ih through 
the improvement of teachii^ and learning materials t This was one of 
the main concerns of the group of planners who met to draw up the 
development plan for the Centre as long ago as 1967, It was highlieJited 
by featuring instructional materials development as one of the major 
fields of RELC activity, together with research and training, A post 
designated ^Specialist in Instructional Materials' was created In 
addition to the AVA and Methodology specialist positions. Some of the 
problems quoted werei lack of materials adapted to the needs of 
Southeast Asian learners, lack of good locally produced materials, 
undue dependence on foreign produced materials which are frequently 
expensive^ lack of materials adapted to the syllabus, inadequate 
syllabus for the needs of today. These complaints are only too 
familiar to you. To these has been added, more recently, lack of 
materials adapted to the needs of special groups of learners, particularly 
adults at the tertiary level pursuing specialist courses. 

But before I continue # I should indicate how we Interpret the 
term •Instructional materials*. By instructional materials we mean 
any form of material which aids the student In his learning of English 
and the teacher in his teaching of English« Materials may be in 
printed, pictorial or recorded form - or a combination of the different 
forms - and may be presented in a wide variety of media. Syllabus and 
testing materials also come umder this heading. Thus a sylXabusj 
teachers* notes or guides, or material to Improve his own proficiency 
in English are examples of materials prepared primarily for the teacher, 
Basic courses, supplementsary readers^ fllmstripSf programmed grammar 
ijnits are examples of materials prepared for the leame-^* While keeping 

erJc 
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abreast of the developinents in educational technology we concentrate 
on the content or the • software We are interested in the different 
types of lettering on charts, for example, but even more interested 
in the language that is presented on those charts* To be able to 
synchronise a tape-recorder with a projector is very useful, but the 
language that has been recorded on the tape and on the slides is our 
primary conoem* 



Activities to date 

What have we done between 1968 and 1972? Firstly, we have 
deemed it essential to obtain as much information as possible on the 
materials that are in use in the region and to build up a collection 
of as many materials as possible which have been produced in the 
region and out.tide the region and which are relevant to the Southeast 
Asian situation* A sizeable portion of our Library and Information 
Centre is devoted to textbooks* In addition we have an extensive 
collection of tapes, records and film material* 

Secondly, a centre ?ach as this must become not only a 
clearing house for information on materials and English Language 
teaching in general but also a focal point where professional 
expertise on the many facets of I'jjiguage teaching is available. 
Thus, in response to requests from member governments or institutions 
members of staff have made trips from the Centre to advise or assist 
in curriculum or materials development projects or workshops* This 
consultancy service has been extended to projects or institutions in 
Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia and Singapore, as well as to our sister 
SEAMEO institutions the Regional Centre for Education in Science and 
Mathematics in Fenang (BECSAM) and the Regional Center for Graduate 
Study and Research in Agriculture (SEARCA) in the Philippines* 

i> ' 

Thirdly, training has been the main preoccupation of the 
Centre's programme during the first few years, and materials 
preparation has been central to the courses on Syllabus and Textbooks, 
Instructional Materials, AV Aids, and Language Laboratory* These 
topics have been covered in the four-month intensive courses and have 
accounted Jfor between 20 and 25 per cent of the timetable* Seven such 
cbufses have been conducted to date* In addition to the 'formal* work, 
course members have had to spend at least a qiiarter of their time on 
a special project, which we call an •assignment'* Over half of the 
assignments completed to date can be said to be in the general area of 
materials.^ In the co\irse work a range of syllabuses (or curricula) 
are examine d^ textbooks are evaltiated - each course member having to 
evaluate at least one book, a number of teaching aids are made, and 
finally the course is divided Into groups, each group preparing some 
sample materials with a particular set of learners In mind* On 
completion of these samples, which are known affectionately in BELC 
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as the 'IM mini-pro jects% the materials are presented to the class 
and evaluated* During the past three and a half years all the skills 
have been cx)vered at just about every level of learner with aural 
comprehension^ specific pronunciation and grammar difficulties and 
reading comprehension predominating. However* it must be stressed 
that these materials are the product of a training exercise of very 
limited duration and cannot be used as the solution to one's problems 
on return home. The exercise does serve to show course members that, 
given time and a small number of competent teachers, materials can 
be developed and produced in their own countries, regions or home 
towns. If necessary they should take the lead in starting materials 
workshops to answer the particular needs of the local situation. 

To illustrate the kind of work done for the individual 
assignment, I have included a list of the topics in the area of 
instructional materials tackled by members of our sixth course, 
held in early 1971 (see Appendix l), 16 out of 25 members of that 
course chose to do assignments in this field. That is perhaps a slightly 
larger proportion than usual, but the range of topics is quite 
representative. Six general areas of interest recur from course to 
coursei 

Preparation of supplementary materials 

( Evaluation of materials in use and suggestions for their 

improvement 

Analysis of content - particularly the lexical load - of 
specific materials 

Guidelines for teachers, for use with specific materials 
Preparation of a syllabus for in-service courses 
Preparation of materials for part of a specific course 

One of the consequences for the staff at the Centre is that nobody 
can escape supervising an assignment in the area of materials. One 
of the consequences for the course members is that often they are 
able to go home with some material which they have had time to think 
out carefully - with some specialist advice - and which they can try 
out on their students. 

Fourthly* we haye spent a lot of tijoae planning for this new 
centre building and the programmes that will be conducted in it. 
Our plans were crystallized in June last year as a result of the 
RELC seminar on our projrrammes for 1972-76, At that seminar one 
workshop was devoted to the formulation of an instructional materials 
development programme, including objectives and priority areas. The 
conclusions of the seminar were subsequently approved by the. 
Coordinating Committee and Incorporated in the Blueprint» 1972*='76, 
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Relevant excerpts from the Blueprint are included as at Appendix 2» 

I would draw your attention to the objectives of the 
programme (see paragraph 1 of Appendix 2) which could be summarised 
briefly as 

(1) information collection and dissemination, 

(2) stimulation and assistance, 

(3) materials development at RELC» 

To meet the first objective we have been anxious to conduct a survey 
of materials in use and available in the region and provide brief 
descriptions* This work will begin after the seminar as a result 
of having some professional assistance in the Instructional Materials 
Unit. We shall also shortly be seeking the services of a Research 
Fellow to contribute to the materials evaluation section of this 
survey. As a result of this initiative we hope that within a year 
we may be able to begin issuing brief bulletins with infoinnation on 
materials that will be of interest and relevance to the region. 

To achieve our second objective we shall continue to give 
the same proportion of time to instructional materials evaluation 
and preparation in our training courses. 1972 is a special year 
in which we are focussing attention on instructional materials, 
firstly through this seminar, and secondly through the specialized 
three-month course in the production and evaluation of instructional 
materials, the first part of which being participation in this 
seminar. Participants will next consider certain aspects of materials 
evaluation ^and preparation in greater detail and then spend two months 
working on a project in depth in small groups with professional 
consultancy. «In this, way they will encounter the problems and learn 
how to approach solutions from this practical experience. On completion 
of the course it is hoped that participants will return to their 
countries better equipped to participate in on-going materials projects 
and able to take the lead in new projects. It is also hoped that the 
educational authorities in SEAMEO countries will alize the new 
confidence and expertise that these people will . :.ve in this aspect 
of language teaching and make full use of them. Ne also hope to 
continue our professional consultancy services to member countries. 
RELC would welcome more national and more localized workshops or 
seminars devoted to materials. Some of thf^se could benefit from the 
professional assistance from RELC. 

Our third aim - the development of materials is a longer 
terra objective. The development of prototype materials, of self- 
instructional materials, the investigation of possible projects^ 
Q and the undertaking of actual projects are specifically mentioned 
RIC ^ the Blueprint (see paragraph 4 of Appendix 2 to this paper)* 
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Priority areas have been drawn up and are reflected in the special 
regional projects chosen for the three month cours^ and in the 
workshop topics for this seminar. We hope to gain useful information 
and ideas in the workshops, to make some progress in the projects in 
the three month course, to be able to appoint research fellows and 
assistants at RELC and to cooperate with outside institutions or 
agencies in the attainment of this objective. In the future, when 
projects are established, we shall be requesting the help of 
Ministries and institutions in trying out and commenting on material 
that we produce. Our first request will be very soon, for we have 
already embarked on one manual for teachers - on testing. This has 
been prepared by William B. Owen, until a few days ago our 
Specialist in Evaluation and Testing, and- Robert Kelly as a follow-up 
to our 1970 regional seminar on 'English Language Testing* in Baiigkok^ 
It is now at the revision stage and should shortly appear in a 
preliminary edition. 



Some observations 

Finally, I should like to make three observations based on 
my experience at the Centre. 

There is an insatiable need for materials. Basic courses 
are not enough. The adoption of a new basic course means that new 
supplementary materials, especially for reading, will be required. 
Notes for teachers also have to be prepared. The textbook arid the 
teacher are just not enough these days.. New technology is there 
to be exploited to bring students at all levels into contact with 
more spoken and written English. 

There is a need for the closer integration of syllabus and 
materials at all levels. Indeed there are indications that this 
is well underway in the region. The first step is to establish 
more detailed syllabuses with more specific objectives so that the 
syllabus can give a more positive lead to che materials writers. 
In many cases this will call for a new syllabus, and in others for 
revisions to the existing syllabus. 

There is a need, to integrate the materials^with real life. 
So many Enjglish teaching materials seem static and dull. The 
formula is never varied, much of the student's oral work is 
mechanical and the whole of the subject matter is somewhat remote 
and not linked in any way with what the learners are doing and 
are interested in in everyday life. Local situations and local contexts 
clearly add something # But they are not enough. Why shouldn't the 
learner of English. read, write and talk about the things 

O 
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that he discusses in his own language - his other studies j his outside 
interests, the fantasies of his age group , the facts of living in the 
seventies? 

I hope that this report and these observations have supplied 
you with some useful background to this centre and to this seminar. 
I hope too that some questions have been raised in your mind which 
' you will wish to pursue in the next few days. For my part I look 
forwaird to your contributions, both formal and informal^ which I 
know will be of great value to myself and my colleagues at RELC as 
wG seek to implement an instructional materials programme which 
will be of service to the region of Southeast Asia. 



QUESTIONS /DISCUSSION 

A member of the RELC staff appealed to those advising 
intending course members to suggest to them that they come prepared 
to the Centre, Staff had noted that projects undertaken were far more 
1 successful when course members had prior knowledge of what they 
wanted to produce « 

Another RELC staff member remarked that it would be of 
great interest to the Centre to know what happened to the numerous 
projects completed during the intensive courses, in particular, whether 
or not they were being used in the schools # 

In response, a participant from one of the branches of the 
College of Education in Thailand pointed out that materials, namely a 
book and a handbook on the teaching of poetry, produced by members of 
staff on a course at RELC, had been in use in the college. She also 
suggested that additional copies be sent to the institutions in case 
of the loss of the original. The speaker explained that three copies 
were scntj one to the Ministry of Education of the country concerned 
and one to the institution of the course member in addition to the 
one retained by the course memi)er. He also informed the meeting that 
spare copies were kept in the Centre and were available for reproduction 
if necessary, * 

Another participant commented on the high cost of the 
materials, pointing out that they were often beyond the mei^s of 
teachers in the region. He asked if RELC could explore ways of 
providing material at reasonable prices and of having them printed 
and circulated on a wider basis. To this the speaker replied that 
RFLC funds for this purpose were limited 5 however, the greater the 
deiLand for copies became, the cheaper the material would be. 

er|c 
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The next questioner asked the speaker whether he saw the 
role of the materials writer as an innovative one or one limited by 
the syllabuses and testing instruments already established. 

The speaker felt that both roles were appropriate, that 
English teaching at its present stage in the region needed common 
goals and directives established in the syllabuses, and that the 
Centre should try to help countries acquire and develop materials 
consistent with the syllabuses, while at the same time there is a 
need for experimental materials. 

A participant then asked whether there was any plan to 
make a survey of the particular needs of groups of learners in member 
countries. The questioner also asked if it would be possible to 
identify people talented in writing materials, with the object of 
giving them special training at EELC, 

The speaker informed the meeting that a survey was made 
based on the work of the seminar of the previous year. He felt that 
the Centre had a reasonable idea of the needs and priorities of member 
countries. To the second part of the question, he replied that the 
centre must rely on the decisions of tho various ministries regarding 
who would be sent on courses, BELC staff could, however, recognize 
those with special abilitijis who had participated in courses and 
could advise their ministries accordingly, if requested to do so. 

The speaker concluded the meeting by advising the participants 
that facilities and professional advice were freely available to anyone 
who wished to work on shorts-terra projects at the centre. 
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Appendix 1 to Mr Holler's paper 

Subjects of assignments in the general area of 
instructional materials ■* sixth four»month coursej RELC 



Malaysia 



Philippines 



Indonesia - Supplementary writing materials 

Suggestions for 'reading box' materials 
Songs 

Exercises on English verbs, based on error analysis 

Teachers' guidebook for a particular reader (primary 
level) 

Writing programme for upper secondary classes 
Evaluation of textbooks 

Guided composition materials for the intermediate 
grades 

Syllabus for a two week in-service course 

m 

Singapore - An analysis of the lexical load of certain readers 

Thailand - A first semester English programme for first year 

university students 
Written composition material for upper secondary 
Supplementary reading material for first year 

university students 
Situational materials for adult students 
TJiai folk tales and stories for beginning pupils 

Vietnam - A reading course for first year college students 
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Appendix 2 to Mr Moller's paper 

Extract from the. RELC BLUEPRINT^ 1972--76 
Instructional Materials Development Programme 

1, Objectives 

The Instructional Materials Development Programme for 
1972-*1976 will have the following objectives: 

(a) To collect samples and descriptions of materials and 

to disseminate information on these to member countriesi 

(b) To stimulate and assist the production of effective 
instructional materials at a national as well as a 
regional level* 

(c) To produce instructional materials which effectively 
answer particular needs in the region. 

It is proposed to achieve these objectives through the 
conducting of activities descriptions of which follow. 

2» Collection of samples and descriptions of materials and 

dissemination of inf ormation 



(a) The Centre will continue to pxc ^:rv:e instructional 
materials (books, tapes, filmstrips, etc.) through 
donations from member countries^ non-SEAMEO 
governments and publishers • 

(b) Member countries will be encouraged to send to RELC 
brief descriptions of materials in use, together with 
copies of the materials^ wherever possible. 

(c) A questionnaire on instructional materials being used 
in member countries will b^ developed to bring up-to- 
date the information already at the Centre. The 
gathering of this type of information is a continuous 
process which the Centre will encourage by all the 
means at its dispo5!al. 
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The purpose of the collection and survey is two«fold. 
Firstly, the information obtained will help the Centre to establish 
more precisely areas of need for instructional materials at regional 
and national levels. Secondly, this information, which will inclu'^.e 
brief descriptions of the contents and suitability of materials, 
will enable the Centre to answer enquiries about vhat type of 
materials to use in specific situations. 

After the collection of the materials has been carried out, 
they will be collated and brief descriptions of them will be made 
available for circulation and distribution. 



3, Stimulation of and assistance to instructional materials 

production 

This objective will be approached in a number of different ways 2 

(a) Through the RELC training programme, 

(i) by means of assignments and mini-projects in the 
Four-Month Certificate and One-Year Diploma 

C ourse s i 

(ii) by devoting the first of the five Three-Month 
Specialized Advanced Courses to the area of 
instructional materials, 

(b) Through regional and national seminars and workshops, 

(i) Instructional materials production can be 
effectively stimulated by means of regional 
and national seminars and workshops. At least 
one, and preferably more, of the RELC Regional 
Seminars to be held from 1972 to 1976 will be 
devoted to the area of instructional materials, 

(ii) National preparation, including national seminars 
and workshops, can increase substantially the 
effectiveness of the RELC Regional Seminars, 

The topic of the latter will consequently be 
announced approximately twelve months in advance 
to allow for this. Further national seminars 
can be devoted to the preparation of syllabuses 
and instructional materials, 

(c) Through consultancy visits by RELC specialists to materials 
projects and workshops conducted at the national level. 
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For example, if the resources in a particular 
country are inadequate for the writing of suitable 
materials, the Centre may be able to respond with 
helpful advice or by arranging a consultancy visit 
by a staff member. All materials in preparation should 
normally be submitted to independent, qualified 
consultants for a specialist opinion. This is a service 
which RELC can provide. Modifications and advice on 
tryout procedure can also be suggested and advice on 
specific materials sent by correspondence, 

(d) Through working visits by instructional materials teams 
fror member countries to the Centre for the purpose of 
producing a particular set of materials. 

Individuals, pairs or teams may also be sent to 
a training course with the specific aim of writing a 
particular course or part of a course, 

(e) Through advice on materials for special purposes 
burnished by the Centre to other SEAMEO Centres 

and to educational institutions in member countries • 



Develc^ment of instructional materials 

ta) The development of prototype materials. 

The Centre will not go into large-scale 
materials production but will attempt to produce 
materials which member countries and organizations 
can copy on. a large scale if suitalile for distribution 
(with due regard for RELC copyright agreements). 

In respect of audio'^visual aids too, the Centre 
cannot provide a service of multiple copies of aids 
but will provide advice and develop prototype aids 
to fit the specified requirements of member countries, 

. (b) The development of self-instructional materials. 

The Centre will bear in mind the region-wide 
interest which has been e^ressed in the development 
of self-instructional materials for language learning 
^nd will giv^ priority to the production of such 
materials for special situations* ~ ~ 



Preliminary investigation of possible projects for 
the production of instructional iriaterials. 

The Centre will. carry out an investigation to 
determine whether a course for students with lEFL 
background about to begin tertiary education should 
be developed on a regional basis » 

Actual projects in instructional materials which the 
Centre plans to initiate in the period 1972-1976 s 

Students' writing competition^ 

Production of leaflets/manuals for teachers » 

Reading box materials. 

Proficiency test at post-secondary level* 

Investigation of a pre-imiversity course (as in 
(c) above)* 
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PLENARY SESSION III 



A NEW APPROACH TO ENGLISH TEACHING IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Summary of the paper given by 
Teodoro A« Llanizon S»J« 



The paper describes the most important features of a recent 
attempt to upgrade the effectiveness of English teaching to Filipinos • 
After a short presentation of the problems usually encountered in the 
English classrooms and speech laboratories in the Philippines, the 
paper zeroes in on the "chief obstacle" to success the use of 
American or British models and materials • 

The paper goes on to summarize the results of research 
experiments on various aspects of the so-called "Standard Filipino 
English" (SFE), namelyi (l) identifying the SFE speakers from speakers 
of the other varieties of English; (2) verifying the status of SFE as 
a variety of English by measuring the amount of information transferred 
when speakers of SFE communicate with speakers of other varieties of 
English (specifically, Americans and Canadians) | (3) investigating 
whether the v^xieties of English used by Filipinos in vari'^us regions 
of the country show significant differences, or whether a "standard" 
prevails throughout the country, at least when formal style is used} 
(4) finally, an important experiment indirectly confirming the 
hypothesis that there is a sizeable community of native speakers of 
SFE in the Philippines. This section ends with a definition of SFE, 
and an explanation of why the other varieties of speech, found 
especially in Manils and its suburbs, cannot be considered SFE^ 
e.g. Engglog or Taj^iish, "bamboo English", "0«A. English"^ 

The Lhird section discusses the various considerations for 
or against the use of; SFE as target language in the English classrooms 
in the Philippines/ It ends by emphasizing two points t (a) the need 
for reinforcement of what (i.e. type of English) the students learn 
in the classroom by what they actually encounter outside the classroom? 
and (I) the so:^io-linguistic implications of not teaching the "right" 
variety of the target language in a specific community or contexts 
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ThG fourth section gives an account of the various materials 
prepared based on SFE. These materials are of three types s 

(1) English courses for the Grade School, High School, and College? 

(2) speech improvement minualsj and (3) dictionary of "Filipinisms". 
The paper then mentions the contrastive analysis undertaken between 
SFE on the one hand, and Tagalog and Cebuano on the other, with a 
view to preparing a syllabus for the arrangement of lessons contained 
in the English courses. Finally, there is a short account of how the 
tapes i^ich accompany the English course were prepared. 

The fifth section summarizes the results of an experiment 
to test whether these materials are more effective in teaching English 
than the traditional textbooks. It then describes the speech 
improvement manuals prepared especially for the various indigenous 
language areas of the Philippines; and finally, it talks about ^^the 
dictionary of Filipinisms now in preparation, and the purpose of 
such a dictionary. 

The paper ends by acknowledging a debt of gratitude to ^ ^eia 
Foundation for funding the research projects which made it possible 
to gain a better understanding of the various aspects of SFE — a 
sine qua non for setting it up as a target language. 

^ (The full text of this paper is printed in the KaLC 
Journal^ Volume Three, Numbers One and Two, June-December, 1972^ 



QUESTIONS /DISCUSSION 

The first question from the floor was asked because the 
participant was puzzled about the problem of Standard Filipino 
English (SFE). Was it that SFE had no prestige and should have, 
or were the divergences of SFE from Standard American or RP so 
great in sound, idiom, graiiimar, etc.? 

speaker replied that it was not yet understood what 
SFE really is. There were three differei;>t forms: l) Bamboo English 
- which is considered sub-standardj 2) a mixed form of Tagalog-Englishj 
and 3) an exaggerated American style of speaking. SFE will have to 
be identified and norms of acceptability will have to be established* 

• The next participant remarked on the need for motivation in 
language learning and the fact that students must be won to English as 
an international language. Natioxiaiism C:.^ates a situation where the 
learners do not want English but they do waijt it, a conflict in 
attitudes toward^:learnin6 English. He then questioned the premise of 
acceptability, and the models in the McGill and Clark experiments. 
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What were the numbers involved? Why had a 4 point scale 
been used instead of the dichotomous "acceptable /hon-acceptable"? 
Was a value judgement asked for?. If the "formal style" is taught, 
would the "conversational style" not become dialc»ctual? What of 
lexis? Did the materials contain Filipino terms? What of intonation 
patterns? 

The speaker reported that in the Clark experiment there 
were 50 subjects i in the McGill experiment there were approximately 
150. He doubted whether a largex^ sample would yield appreciable 
differences. He also agreed that there should be only two levels of 
acceptability? acceptable /noii-acceptable, and the findings of the 
experiments were therefore collapsed into these two levels # As to 
the lexis, it did include such oppositions as "tennis shoes /sneakers/ 
g3nn shoes". 

The third participant requested examples of SFE in different 

styles. 

The speaker obliged by saying that the main feature of the 
formal style was the reduction of unstressed vowels to /g/. In. this 
style stops were aspirated and released in final position. In the 
conversational style, there was generally a spelling pronunciation, 
©•g* sugar > /!u5gar/| stops were linaspirated, and in final position 
were unreleased. 

Another participant asked if SFE speakers tended to belong 
to one socio-economic class, and if so, would there not be a problem . 
of exposure to SFE? 

The speaker replied that 2.6% of the population were native 
speakers of SFE and they represented the e* Ite of Filipino society? 
therefore there is motivation to learn SFE. 

One of the member staff of RELC then pointed out the need 
far research in Singapore on the acceptability of Singapore T .glish. 

It was asked by anoth-^r par\ ci.ant if the government, 
allowed the teaching of SFE. The speal'/e? replied that there were no 
objections. Experiments had been fundea tyy the Asia Foundation. 
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PLENARY SESSION IV 



THE MODERN lANGUAGES TEACHING MATERIALS PROJECT IN BRITAIN 



Stammary of the paper given by 
km Spicer 



In 1963 the British Government and the Nuffield Foundation 
decided to mount a large scale feasibility study to discover if it 
were practical and worth-while to introduce the teaching of French 
into the Primatry curriculum and to spread the teaching of foreign 
languages down the age range and across the ability range in 
Secondary schools of all types* 

The French Pilot was launched in 1964 when tlie first colvort 
(year group) of eir^ht year olds began to learn French in the selected 
pilot schools and will continue until at least 1974 \dien the third 
cohort idll have reached school leaving age. In the meantime interim 
reports are published by the National Foundation for Education 
Research and the Schools Council (see Bibliography)* 

Some of the main implications of the interim reports are as 

followss- 

(a) Attitudes of teachers and head teachers are of prime 
importance especially with regard to the performance 
of the lower ability, children* irtiere teachers' 
attitude^ are positive such children perform up to 
and beyond expectation, where negative these children 
are more likely to fail. 

(b) Teiachers* performance in the target language is 
generally closely correlated to the pupils' 
performance J teachers' fluency is not however 
always positively correlated to academic 
qualifications. 

(c) M^ ^thod training is of great importances native 
'speakers who have not had adequate draining 
rarely make the best teachers and good professionals 
with good inat-erials can often compensate for a lack 
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of native-like fluency (but not for an inadequate 
cojmmand of the classroom 'register' of the foreign 
language or of the linguistic material of the lesson) • 

The assurance of continuity of teaching between 
Primary and Secondary school is essential if effort 
is not to be wasted and if the morale of both teachers 
and pupils is not to be destroyed? continuity in this 
sense means not only that all pupils should be given 
the opportunity to continue their study of the 
language but also that sudden and traumatic changes 
of methods and aims should be avoided. 

Teaching Materials are also of great importance 
although by themselves they can achieve but little 
and cannot overcome or prevent the effects of 
inefficient teachingt Appropriate materials can 
however make it possible for all teachers to teach 
more economically, more interestingly, more <? 
effectively. Appropriate in this context means being 
specifically designed to meet the needs of pupils and 
teachers and to fit in with the general educational 
aims and principles of the school system in which 
they are to be used. 

Assessment, both on^^RoinR and terminal of all aspects 
of the scheme is not only necessary for evaluating 
success or failure but also provideis the essential 
feed-back which makes success more likely. On-going 
assessment procedures require a high degree of 
flexibility in the orga:nisation of the experimental 
conditions so ar tc permit action to be taken as a 
result of the feed-back thus received. 

The personal and professional commitment of all those 
involved in the scheme is another powerful ingredient 
of success: this includes not only the administrators, 
teacher trainers and course designers but also head 
teachers, teachers, parents, pupils, inspectors, 
publishers and boards of examiners. This inevitably 
increec^s the complexity of the operation but this 
commitment can be gained through consultation, open- 
channel communications and a demonstrable willingness 
on the part of the organisers to listen. 
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(h) Starting a first foreign language in the Primary 
school and the provision of suitable materials in 
other foreign languages for the Secondary school 
will not by themselves provide sufficient inducement 
to Headmasters to spread the teaching of these other 
languages down the age range and across the ability 
ran^et What is also needed is a reduction in the 
tithe allocated to the first foreign language for 
pilpils who have already had threie years instruction 
in. the Primary school? the provision of an extra 
member of staff above the school's normal entitlement 
in order to encourage the starting of a new language, 
and the provision of adequate information to parents 
and pupils setting out the educational and vocational 
advantages of possessing two foreign languages* 



QUESTIONS/DISCUSSION 

Questions began with a request for clarification ftom a 
speaker who thought that Prof Spicer had said that about a quarter of 
the pupils in U*Kf schools had been found incapable of learning a 
foreign language^ Prof Spicer made it plear that he had been referring 
to the pre-war situation in English secondary education, when, 
various reasons, only about 25% of students had been taught a foreign 
language • It was then assumed that only a minority of brighter 
students in grammar and public schools coul ^ profit from such studies* 

The same questioner then asked for "information about 
preparing audiorlingual materials- for large classes, where it is 
difficult to give each pupil really effective oral practice* Prof 
Spioer replied that their most important way. of overcoming such 
problems was to use group practice. When a iarge cla$s was divided 
into a number of small groups, it' was possible for pupils to talk to 
each other and so practise items they had already been introduced to# 

The questioner referred to Prof Spicer's mention of the 
fullrtime team who were engaged in producing units of the materials* 
He had nentione.d a native speaker of the target language, an artist 
and a linguist, in that order. What place did a teacher have in such a 
team? The answer was that tho. practising teacher played a very 
important part, possibly the most important part. However, the rank . 
order he hadv given should not be taken too seriously, as all members 
had been essential to the production of effective instructional 
Q materials* 

ERIC 
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A second questioner then asked about the problems of 
anomie, the alienation of the target language environment from the 
first language Gnvironment* The speaker said that there had been 
cooperation with language agencies in the countries concerned, 
e.g. with CREDIP and other groups in Prance. In reply to a further 
question about what kinds of language structures had been included 
in the inventory, the speaker said that they were not solely of the 
"Hornby type' or any other kind, but were of a "hybrid" variety. 

The next question, a rather desperate one, asked how one 
could convince a foundation/sponsoring organization v':at "playing it 
by ear" could be a better approach than over-rigid initial 
specifications. Prof Spicer said he recognized the problem, but the 
answer was a "trade secret". 

The next question produced a brief account of the cycles of 
testing and re-testing of the materials. In the first year, draft 
materials were usee? in a- small number of schools before the project 
proper began. The -materials were then revised and used in 125 
schools. In the second year, after further revision, they were used 
in the same 125 schools, re-written and amended by a panel of 
teachers and other experts. It would not have been possible to spend 
this amount of time on each year's materials, and so thfi^sjsquence of 
draft-panelling - one year's use in schools - panelling and 
publication was followed. 

Prof Spicer then answered an inquiry about time given to 
French in the Primary Schools. There was 30 minutes on four or five 
days a week. Choice of time of day xjas left to the individual 
schools, with a request that. French should come as early in the da/ 
as possible. Kead^^asters were at first worried that time biven to 
French would adversely affect, other subjects, but with the 
cooperation of all teachers, extra' time was "made" by cutting down 
on the time previously taken by routine operations, such as marking 
the register and changing Into P.E. kit. 

"^When asked about whether the pronoun "tu" (intimate form 
cf address with ^ ^ equivalent in modern English) was included, the 
speaker said th^^ it was used ^com nhe beginning. This was a pmall 
example of the initial decision not to simplify or distort the 
"language itself t 

TJ^ie next question concerned the sequencing of materials 
through structure and situation. Which was the guiding principle? 
Prof Spicer said that there was a list of st^ructures, and also a 
list of titles of suitable situations Ce.g. Christmas). Sometimes, 
Q 1 situation .would be found to illustrate a structure. At other 

ERIC - 
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times, the situation came first* A writer (often a native speaker) 
would prepare a simple acc6unt# The team would then examine it to 
see whether the language .could be modified to suit the learner > 
without making it unacceptable to the linguist. Usually this was 
possible. If not, the material was scrjapped. Teams were never 
afraid to diverge from the set plan when necessary* 

On the question of methods. Prof Spicer explained that 
teachers were provided with a very detailed Manual of Suggestions. 
The broad plan of each unit was: 

The teacher explained in English, very briefly, 
what was going to happen in the lesson. He 
commented on particular points to notice 
e.g. social behaviour diff^arent from the pupil's 
own. 

The main language point was presented in a 
mini-situation^, usually of only two or three 
sentences. 

This was then exercised through chain drills 
and other practices. 

/ 

A larger situation was presented e.g. a playlet 
on tape or film, leading to a performance by 
the pupils themselves* 

The lesson finished with either a game or a 
songt 

The next speaker from the floor agreed with an earlier 
comment of Prof Spicer' s that a good uecond language programme could 
help to improve pupils' perf "vrmance in their first language. She had 
also fotmd that teaching im^^roved the teacher's own performance in a 
language. Her question concerned the methodology traiaing giVen to 
teachers. Prof Spicer felt that it had not been possible to give 
sufficient speciali7ed training in teaching the foreign language, but 
it was a great advantage that British Colleges of Education provide 
such excellent general training for primary teachers. The Project 
depended greatly, upon the expertise of the teachers with young 
children* 

•Another speaker felt that it was always the first year that 
was talked about, and rarely the later stages of language teaching* 
How could teachers avoid the translation, method later on? The answer 
was that the beginning stages are often the most difficult. 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
(d) 

(e) 
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HowGvert the Project has undertaken to provide teaching materials for 
pupils aged from 8-16 years* Such a span embraced the transition 
from primary to secondary schools § from having a class teacher to 
having specialist teachers for each subject 5 from having an integrated 
school day and syllabus to learning subjects separately. The Project 
directors took steps to ensure that there was no sharp break in 
methods between the two levels^ Consultation between teachers of the 
two levels was encouraged, and the co-operation of secondary school 
French teachers was sought to continue the basic methods of the 
primary school, with its programmed introduction of new items and 
skills* 

The next question asked whether the Project '*vid proved that 
there is no such thing as a special language learning factor* Prof 
Spicer doubted whether anyone yet knew the answer tc this* The 
Project had deliberately assumed that all pupils wert- capable of 
benefitting from learning a foreign language^ I£ we re-phrased the 
question, however, and asked "Is there a special aptitude for 
acquiring a language under classroom conditions?", then the answer 
was probably "Yes", and the factor was probably intelligence* 

Prof Spicer then answered a question about whether 
examinations were written and/or oral* There are no examinations in 
British primary schools* Secondary level examinations such as the 
General and Higher Certificates of Ed ication, and the Certificate of 
Secondary Education, are administered by different regional Boards, 
and embrace a variety ^of syllabuses* Oral language tests are usually 
included* 

There followed a comment on the impressive programme of 
. language training for the teachers in the Project (five hours per 
week for six months, followed by two to three months in Prance)* . 
Prof Spicer confirmed that the vast majority of teachers were able to 
complete this programme with excellent co-operation from thja 
education authorities* 

The speaker from the floor commented on the need for simila:? 
training in the second language for teacherr/ in the SEAMED Region* 
We were able to give t; em some methodology^ but much more training in 
using the language itself was desirable* 

Zhe final question; was about what language ti, a teacher's 
notes were written in* They were in English, ns notes in French 
would be a 'disincentive for teachers whose own knowledge of the 
language was not perfect* It would have baen a major defect of th^' 
programme to h.ve had the notes written in French by a Frenchman, who 
was not a teacher familiar, with English schools and pupils* It . is 
O K)st essential thai: teaching notes be written by a practising teacher* 
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PLENARY SES SI ON V 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF A READING L^BCFliTORY 
FOR SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNERS 



Summary o: tr " paper given by 
Jonathan Anderson 



The paper describes the development of the Pacific Horizons 
Reauing Scheme, a reading laboratory first published in 1971» It is 
thought to be the first set of r,ultilevel reading-language materials 
developed for learners of English as a second language and as such it 
should prove useful to English teachers in Southeast Asia/ The major 
purpose, however, in desct^ibing the preparation of the materials is to 
provide a set of guidelines for the possible development of similar 
reading materials for the region. 

The multilevel philosophy of the Pacific Horizons Reading 
Scheme is outlined and then a step^by-step description of the 
development of the Reading Scheme is given beginning x.ith the task of 
determining the aims and purposes of the programme • ' There follows an 
account of the writing plan or set of constraints issued to practising- 
teachers. Perhaps the most important characteristic of multilevel 
learning materials is the arrangement of the reading selections into 
a carefully ordered sequence of reading difficulty. The process by 
which/this was achieved using a research design based on cloze 
procedure is de-ailed. At all levels of difficulty clo^e procedure 
appeared to grade certain reading selections more accurately than the 
grading by constraints . Some interesting data on the way children's 
reading preferences influence perceived reading difficulty are 
highlighted. Finally, suggestions for the furthei- development of 
multilevel language materials for second language learners are madp. 

f% 

(The full text of this paper is printed in the RELC Journal, 
Voluiii3 Three, Numbers One and Two, June-December, 1972.) 
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QUESTIONS /DISCUSSION 

Questions covered mainly the problem of rostraii imposed 
on those writing the coursot -Hie first questioner, for ir ^ance, 
wondered whether there were any restraints on the questions following 
the text, but this was not so, except that they had to be multiple- 
choice typet 

A participant wondered whether the teachers' expectations 
of children's interests coincided with the findings of the study. 
Apparently at the two extremes - the simplest and most advanced 
levels - this was true, although other levels showed divergences. 
This interested the questioner, who had found in a similar project 
that teachers' expectations were almost completely false. 

Dr Anderson then explained, in answer to a question about 
the results of abandoning strict structural limitation and any 
consequent problems for the classroom teacher, that as the course was 
designed for upper primary school pupils with four years' previous 
English study, the problem was not as great as it seemed. Some 
constructions were of course recommended. 

In answer to a query about the integration of the reading 
scheme into the whole programme, Dr Anderson said that in fact schools 
used it as an additional aid. 

Someone who had introduced structurally-controlled material 
into Papua and New Guinea questioned the statement that vocabulary was 
a more difficult item than structure. The speaker thanked her for the 
comment, promising to pass it on -but reminded everyone that the 
material was being used at a level where most English structures had 
already been taught and that an3rway this question of relative 
difficulty was under debate by other experts. 

As to whether the children were already literate in their 
own language, Dr Anderson said that although they spoke it, English 
was the medium of instruction. 

Finally, in answer to another surprised questioner who 
wondered why the teacher-writers found the restraints of vocabulary 
and structure hard to keop to, the speaker said that this problem was 
observed by him in another similar project elsewhere. He reminded 
everyone that the factors of subject-matter and reader experience 
were also cf considerable importance. 
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PLENARY SESSION VI 



A NEW APPROACH TO ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONAL MTERIAL 
FOR SOUTHEAST ASIAN SCHOOLS 



Suinmary of the paper given by 
HtV. George 



A« I will outline how contemporary instructional material results 
froip a sequence of decisions, from the decision to have English 
in the curriculum to that of the "teaching points'" for each 
lesson. I will show how successive decisions based on various 
assumptions result in disappointing courses. 

B. I will describe instructional material with these operative 
principles?- 

(1) at each stage we ask learners to do only what they can do, 

(2) we reward effort to learn through the usefulness of what is 
learnt, 

(3) where different criteria for usefulness give conflicting 
indications we establish a clear, responsible policy. 

The first principle requires that the course start with 
material common to mother tongue and English. Prom the common sounds 
in common syllable positions, we determine a "minimum difficulty 
pronouncing vocabulary'". The sounds used next are those giving most 
productive vocabulary expansion with least learner effort. These are 
practised during the period of exploitation of the first words, and 
the new words are the reward for learning them. 

Ensuring the second principle requires observation both of 
English in use and of learning as it takes place,, or does not take 
place. 

Observation of English shows that?- 

(a) words and forms occur with varying frequencies. 
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(b) words and forms do not contribute equally to 
communication, indeed some are virtually redundant, 

(c) many items are members of unroarked-nnarked pairs* 

Observations (a) and (b) require us to operate Principle (3): 
generally speaking, frequent items are useful ones, but some very 
frequent words and forms are in fact redundant. Our policy decisions' 
then depend on observation of learning as it takes place. 

Such observation shows that language learners - as all 
persons communicating under pressure - seek efficiency by ignoring 
redundant words and forms* Native English-speaking children move 
from redundancy-reduced English to "ordinary" English because 
(l) their naive efficiency seeking is not reinforced, (2) social 
pressure to conform is high, (3) they come to appreciate redundancy 
at a second, level of efficiency in communication (protection against 
"noise"). European leariiers accept redundant items because they have 
already accepted matching redundancy in the mother tongue. For 
Southeast Asian learners (l) naive efficiency seeking is constantly 
reinforced by mother tongue experience, (2) social pressure is low 
(or negative), (3) teachers exclude from the classroom the "noise" 
which gives redundancy its general justification* 

Course policy for frequently occurrins but redundant forms 
is to make a realistic investment of effort and time. When an item 
seems redundant to a learner, the concept which the item represents 
is missings one does not usefully try to establish the form before 
the concept. New instructional material is, therefore, not only more 
thorough? it has radically different teaching of (for instance) 
tense, concord and number inflection. 

In marked-unmarked pairs, unmarked members are associated 
with formal simplicity, high frequency and the advantage to the 
learner of faster mental processing. This criterion for gradation 
has high consideration in the new approach. Priority for unmarked 
features automatically prunes many unrewarding items from current 
"progressions", which in any case are out of touch with the realities 
of school attendance and class attention. 



(The full text of this paper is printed in the RELC Journal , 
Volume Three I^umbers One and Two, Juno-December, 1972.) 
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QUESTIOKS/DISCUSSICN 

^ A participant said that he had himself experienced 

considerable difficulty in teaching the features of English which 
Mr George had characterised as redundant. He asked whether the 
speaker had applied the new approach to many students in Asia and if 
he had any techniques to suggest. Mr George replied that there were 
various techniques for getting round the difficulty posed by redundancy. 
The point was to contrive situations for giving maximum significance 
to features which did not in themselves carry much meaning. 

Another participant said that he had found ^^^ George's model 
interesting but wondered on what criteria he would decide how to begin 
a course of English teaching. The speaker replied that he would begin 
with what the students already knew - with what they could do. This 
would be based upon a comparison of the mother tongue and the target 
language and upon an analysis of learner's errors. 

A third participant disputed the speaker's assertion that 
there was any difference in the problems of learning English for Asian 
and European children. The process in each case was the same process 
of human language acquisition. The speaker replied that there was a 
great difference in the amount of time a child gave to learning the 
mother tongue and that devoted to learning a foreign language. The 
learner was under social pressure to conform to the accepted forms 
whereas the L2 learner had maximum reinforcement of efficient i.e. 
non-standard forms. A course should start with sentences and sounds 
present in the learner's experience. Those forms which did not have 
parallels in the learner's own language must be taught not merely as 
forms but as concepts. 

! 

Another participant said that he had some reservations about 
the speaker's- characterisation of certain features as redundant since 
these were features which carried important intellectual distinctions. 
He instanced the categories of generalisation and particularisation, 
description and determination. If the grammatical distinctions were 
lost, the intellectual distinctions would also be lost and the value 
of English as a technological instrument would be undermined. The 
speaker replied that he agreed. The point was to teach the di^stinctions 
as concepts, not merely as forms. Unless they were so taught, the 
forms would be rejected because the languages of Southeast Asifi had no 
formal linguistic correlatives of these distinctions. 
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PLENARY SESSION VII 



A PERSONALIZED APPROACH TO TEACHING ADVANCED WRITING 



Suiranary of the paper given by- 
Da vid E. Eskey 



The most promising new development in the language teaching 
field is the recent shift in emphasis from language teaching to 
language learning* We have just begun to realize that different 
students of a language master different features of it at different 
rates in different ways. Some teachers are therefore trying to 
develop more flexible programs within which. each student can make the 
best of his ot^ skills and his own way of learning. 

For beginners, the naterial to be learned is much the same 
and a certain amount of regimentation is possible, but the flexible 
approach is particularly appropriate for more advanced students, 
whose needs and skills differ widely. At this level the student 
should ideally be able to work out a special program for himself. 

This paper deals with the teaching of advanced writing. Of 
the three major areas of concern in such teaching ~ vocabulary, 
grammatical structure, and rhetoric ~* it deals exclusively with the 
second, the teaching of advanced grammatical structure, but the 
general approach suggested here could easily be applied in the other 
two areas of concern as well. 

Most available materials for teaching advanced writing do 
not lend themselves well to a flexible approach. These materials 
either try to cover everything from the simplest to the most complex 
patterns or merely touch lightly on a variety of patterns without 
providing enough practice for mastery of any. As an alternative, 
Richard B. Noss and I envisage a series of advanced writing texts, 
each dealing with a particular structural problem. The first of 
these, English Nominalizations , has recently been published and will 
serve as an example. This text provides comprehensive practice in 
one important type of advanced construction, but the nvunber of drills 
a student actually does depends on that student's particular needs. 
Students who handle nominalization well may complete the book 
quickly, skipping many of the drills 5 students who find it difficult 
may want to do them all. 
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By extending this principle into the study of the other 
types of problem constructions ~ within the limits of our ability to 
identify those types — • the student and teacher together can design a 
personalized program tailored to fit that student's special needs • 
Future texts might deal with relative clauses, app^sitives^^ 
participials, and absolute constructions! 



QUESTIONS/DISCUSSION 

It was observed that some students would learn the 'trick* 
of specific drill sentences without knowing what the sentences meant 
and in those instances learning would not take, place* Dr Eskey 
replied that getting the students to learn the 'trick' solved half the 
problem* From there the teacher could move up to the communicative 
side of language. 

A second participant commented that he had tried a similar 
approach and found it unnatural. He asked two questions? 

a. At which level did Dr Eskey aim this writing 
course? 

b# Did Dr Eskey use grammatical terminology in 
the classroom? 

Dr Eskey answered that he used this material at advanced 
' levels with university students. The readiness drills at the 
beginning of his book could be used to determine whether a student 
could handle the material. In answer to the second question, he 
replied that he wofild use grammatical terms as seldom as possible but 
that use of such words as 'nominal' would help stxidents focus on the 
problem they were working on. A participant commented that, while it 
might be necessary to learn the 'trick* before the student found out 
how to use it, at the primary level the teacher can approach students 
in a more natural way. 

Dr Eskey replied that in principal his materials- could be 
used in a more natural way but that the time factor and the fact that 
he was working with adult learners were involved in his choice of 
approach. The next speaker from the floor stated that many language 
teachers were bothered by the emphasis on form without meaning. He 
questioned whether the teacher might best begin with meaning and then 
move to form. Dr Eskiey comraented that it was his experience that 
students were not willing to do the di^ills without knowing the 
meaning of the sentences. He indicated that it was not clear how to 
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move from meaning to form# but that the teacher or text writer might 
choose sentences in logical sequence rather than random sentences. 

The question of student manipulation vs. student initiation 
of the message was raised. Dr Eskey replied that this kind of drill 
was easier--to do at advanced levels. The complexity of the structures 
crowded out everything else. Further, one sits down to write alonej 
writing is not the sane as face-*to-face communication. Admittedly, 
this system is not the way children learn but we know that adult 
learners do not learn a language in the same way as children do. He 
believed in the need for intensive practice in language learning. 
Pressure of time forcu5 teachers to use drills in working with 
advanced students. 

The next participant to speak indicated that he was always 
interested in the flavour of newness but he was not convinced that 
the material presented was new. Dr Eskey replied that little, if 
anything, could be considered Absolutely new in language teaching. 
He intended that the audience focus on the approach rather than on 
the specific drills. Dr Eskey commented further that what was new 
was the personalized approach. This material could be used to suit 
needs of individual students. Another participant suggested that 
while Dr Eskey was mainly concerned with the macro-level, the overall 
approach, some of the questioners seemed merely concerned with the 
micro-level, the particular techniques for teaching particular items. 

Another participant commented that although the idea was to 
save time in language learning, in the case of writitig moving from 
manipulation to communication might be a waste of time. 

Dr Eskey replied that when the teacher was concerned with 
oral/aural communication in the classroom, this writing material 
could be used for homework. Writing does not take place on a face- 
to-face basis and so can be practised by the student alone. 
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PLENARY SESSION VIII 



THE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM (TEP) IN RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 



Suiranary of the paper given by 
Robert B. Kaplan 



The purpose of this paper is to discuss the Teacher 
Education Program historically, to review its reception globally, and 
to present strategies for its utilization in Southeast Asia# 

The Teacher Education Program (TEP), an automated, inulti- 
jnedia, self-instructional course in the special techniques of teaching 
English to speakers of other languages (containing 26 programmed 
workbooks, 163 cartridge-loaded 8mm sound films, 140 cartridge-loaded 
audio tapes, 3,000 pages of worksheets, participation forms, and other 
teaching aids, a 28 volume reference library, and a fullj equipped 
learning console equipped with an 8mm sound projector, a tape deck, 
a lamp, a fan, two speakers, a set of head phones, and accessory 
'electronics) was originally designed under a contract between the 
United States Agency for International Development and the English 
Language Services in the years between 1962 and 1965. In the 
subsequent period, between 1966 and 1970, the program was field tested 
under the auspices of USAID in Caracas, Venezuela, Beirut, Lebanon, 
Hyderabad, India, and Singapore. It was also tested under the 
auspices of the Ford Foundation in. Nigeria and, under the auspices of 
various other agencies, in Austin, Texas, at Northern Arizona University, 
at the University of Southern Illinois, and at the University of 
Southern California. The final evaluation was conducted in the 
summer of 1971. 

The field testing of the program was beset with a number of 
very complex problems, some of which were functions of the wide spread 
of the testing stations, some of which were manifestations of rapid 
changes in instructional technology, and some of which were inherent 
in the program itself. In general, the field tests did demonstrate 
that the concept of the program was viable, but that the program in 
its experimental form contained a number of discrepancies and that the 
program in its experimental form did not specifically meet the needs 
of constituencies at all of the test sites. 
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QUESTICNS/DISCUSSION 

The first question addressed to Dr Kaplan ccncerned the 
expense of the TEP module. Dr Kaplan replied that as TEP had only 
been tested in a pilot progranune under governmental and private agency 
expense, there had been no cost analysis done. Later, in response to 
a query about the Gconomical advantage of the TEP program in Training 
teachers, Dr Kaplan agreed that the cost of the test modules had been 
rather high, approximately fifteen thousand dollars (U^S.) per unit* 
He again emphasized, however, that no price analysis had been done, 
and he felt that a jmich less expensive unit could easily be developed. 
He felt that, after the initial purchasing cost, the modules would be 
economical in that they would require littlo upkeep, are highly 
portable and their multiplier effect (i.ef can be used over and over 
for many teachers) would eventually outweigh the initial cash outlay. 

In response to a question about the pedagogical and 
enrichment purpose of TEP, Dr Kaplan stated that the modules, if 
properly used, would aid the teacher in the areas of linguistics, 
methodology and educaticnal theory, as well as bettering the teacher's 
own English. As the modules could be used for both pre-service and 
in-service training, they could provide an effective means for helping 
English teachers keep up with latest developments in English teaching, 
as well as aiding -them in improving their English ability. 

Dr Kaplan could offer no specific proposal for TEP's 
utilization by either RELC 6r other organizations. When it was 
suggested that BBC, for example, might be interested in utilizing 
TEP, as a part of their planned program for English language teaching 
via radio and television, Dr Kaplan replied that they had already 
contacted the BBC, which was not interested in TEP. He did feel, 
however, that RELC might serve as the instrum^t for interesting a 
consortium of Government, private and academic agencies in developing 
TEP and incorporating it into either regional or national teacher 
training programs. 
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PLENARY SESSION IX 



THE DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT AND DISSEMINATION 
OF INSTRHCTIOML MATERIALS 



Summary of the paper given by 
Francis C, Johnson 



This paper outlines a system for the preparation of 
instructional materials for teaching English as a second language. 
It is submitted in the belief that any major program for the preparation 
of instructional materials needs to progress through certain definite 
states to ensure that the materials ultimately produced are the result 
of systematic and planned procedures. The attached figure is a 
diagrammatic representation of recommended stages. In the figure, three 
major phases are identified as the design phase, the development phase, 
and the dissemination phase. Within these phases definite stages can 
be seen as contributing to successful materials preparation; 

The design phase is concerned with the planning that underlies 
the proposed set of materials. The design phase will involve the 
writing of a rationale which justifies the preparation of new materials, 
a conceptual framework which sets out the concepts which will give the 
materials their unique characteristics, and detailed writing 
specifications which are instructions to materials writers about the 
subject matter, language content and techniques of teaching to be 
associated with the new materials. Most people involved in the design 
phase would be scholars of English as a second language - those people 
who are cognizant of basic research in the discipline and who deal 
mainly in theories, concepts, ideas, and perhaps even hunches of how 
to improve second language learning and teaching. 

The development phase is concerned with the work which goes 
into the production of a finished set of materials. It includes the 
writing of experimental materials, an internal evaluation of the 
materials to determine whether or not the concepts of the conceptual 
framework are consistently manifest in the materials, the controlled 
tryout of the experimental materials, and the modification and final 
production of those materials. In the development phases scholars 
would be working with materials writers, classroom teachers, research 
assistants, and publishing specialists. 
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The dissemination phase is concerned with the successful 
adoption and use of the new instructional materials in classrooms. 
This will involve the spread of information about the materials, 
preparation of teacher training materials, and the planning and 
conduct of pre- and in-service teacher training cc arses. In the 
dissemination phase those responsible for the design and development 
of instructional materials work with educational administrators, 
teacher trainers and classroom teachers. 

The identified phases and stages within these phases 
represent a process which assumes that nothing goes wrong in the 
preparation of instructional materials. Unfortunately, as wone who 
has been involved in the preparation of materials will testify, it Is 
safer to assume that everything will go wrong. In the i^'^J 
below, the dotted lines and association notes spell out some of the 
things which may go wrong, 

(The full text of this paper is printed in the RELC Journal, 
Volume Three, Numbers One and Two, June-December, 1972.) 
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NOTES » 

(1) During the writing of the new materials it may be found that it 
is impossible to incorporate what seemed to be a promising idea, 
into a classroom learning and teaching context. This may lead 
to a modification of the conceptxial framework and the rationale* 

(2) Information provided by an internal evaluation may necessitate 
the complete re-write of some parts of the materials before they 
are given a controlled tryout, 

(3) Feedback obtained from controlled trsrout may necessitate changes 

(4) in either the conceptual framework or the ma+'erials specifications, 
changes which are so fundamental to the basic design of the 
materials that they would, in their new form, require further 
controlled tryout • 

(5) It may be considered desirable, when materials are modified on 
the basis of feedback reports-, to have them tried out again* 

(6) As a result of a field evaluation, the final form of the 
materials may be modified and produced as a new edition* 
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QUESTIONS ^DISCUSSION 

A participant began by asking whether, at any point in the 
system of matorials preparation (see diagram on Page 104) a conparison 
between new ideas anc old ideas was provided. The speaker replied by 
pointing out that new ideas were assumptions or theories and that a 
new theory might set up a set of assumptions about a language. For 
example I a linguist may assume that language is one thingi another 
may have a different concept about it. Scholars for their part 
continuously compare the different assvunptions, studying their 
workability. Teachers may or may not believe the assumptions* 

Another participant felt that the speaker seemed to imply 
that all new ideas come only from scholars and never from the teacherst 
The participant felt that teachers could also be a source of ideas. 
The speaker, while accepting that teachers also have ideas t 
nevertheless stressed that they cannot be the source of assumptions 
considering the nature of their work and their training. The teacher* 
it was admitted, was expected to know more about the pupils than the 
scholars. Although the teacher generally does not have the theoretical 
training of the scholar* it is she who will eventually decide whether 
the theory is worteble or not. The teacher is a scholar of actual 
learning but not a specialist in linguistics even if she might have 
new ideas. The scholars* ideas (assumptions and theories) are the 
bases of classroom techniques. 

Another participant asked whether it would be better to add 
a preparatory phase prior to the conceptual framework for the 
preparation of materials to better study the insights and assxjunptions 
upon which the conceptual framework would be based so as to '^*^sure a 
solid foundation for the design. The speaker replied that this phase 
could be handled by researchers. The test for materials, it was 
pointed out, is whether teachers can make use of them or not. The 
need to have the teachers know how to use the materials was stressed 
- implying the essential role of teacher training in this regard* 

A participant complained that there is usioally a time lag 
between .the first and second phases in the materials writing system* 
She asked whether there was any possibility of remedying the delay^ 
The speaker emphasized that the time lag was not in the system 
presented. The delay resided in the people who mark time on each 
phase of the system. He stressed further that instructional materials 
production rests on the systematic scheduling and organization of the 
project. 
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Another participant asked whether le ig problenis should 
not be identified first before embarking on a . jials writing 
project. The speaker pointed out that new ideas come generally as a 
result of the emergence of shortcomings and failures* If there were 
no problems there would be no justification for new ideas* 

Another participant wanted to know who should be blamed for 
learners who cannot learn - the teachers or the ideas (meaning the 
schol'^rs)* The speaker lightly assured the participant that the 
instructional materials could be principally blamed for the failure* 

A participant wanted suggestions for evaluating the 
effectiveness of materials* The speaker replied that all materials 
are good if the users believe in their rationale and the goals they 
are intended for* Materials are good or bad depending upon whether 
they achieve the goals set or not* 
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PLENARY SESSION X 



GOAL AND TEST CONGRUENCY 
AND SYSTEMATIZATION IN MATERIALS PREPARATION 



Suimnary of the paper given by 
Gerald Dykstr ^ 



Goals of, and within, instructional strategies imply criteria 
by which to determine their achievement. The most commonly used^ 
criteria for verifying goal achievement are test results. The aim in 
this paper is to present a model of a wholly congruent goal-and-test 
subsystem within a system of instructional materials preparation. 

Reasons for presenting such a model include the theoretical 
economy and symmetry demonstrated by the model and the empirically 
validated instructional power inherent in subsystems built on this 
model. In the operation of such a subsystem, new orders of efficiency, 
test validity, instructional utility and system effects appear. 

In the context of this model the term "'goal" shall be used 
equally to refer to broad high level goals and to the lower level 
goals often called "objectives", and to the still lower level goals 
often called "cues". The purpose is to avoid that which becomes 
false and misleading dichotomy in the congruent system (goal and 
objective) and also to avoid that which becomes simultaneously 
misleading dichotomy and failure to highlight actual significant 
differences (goal and cue). In the congruent model, full congruence 
is essential, even though distinctions are made between purpose, goal, 
cue, test, response, monitoring, indicators or criteria, error/success 
information, goal achievement, next alternatives, higher goal distance 
or direction, relevant purposeful humane evaluation, and human purpose 
again, completing a spiral progression. In the paper, these 
distinctions are necessarily collapsed to a considerable extent. 

The cue, often confused with a test or test item, derives 
directly from the criterion and seeks to elicit a learner response 
(in the test phase) which meets the criterion by which goal 
achievement is indicated. Maximum success is achieved if goal, 
criterion, and test are represented by one program entry. At this 
point the cue sequence clearly has maximum face validity and the 
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test (a response that, if successful, meets the criterion for goal 
achievement) may acceptably be seen as parallel to the cue. The 
purpose of the cue is to elicit the actualized achievement of the 
learner's goal (or subgoal). If the criterion, therefore, is not the 
same as the goal, and if in addition the criterion is not acceptably 
seen as that for which the learner may legitimately strive in seeking 
to achieve the goal, it means that the criterion is not yet acceptably 
refined for the purposes of the congruent system. 

The model of a congruent system is fully realized in 
instructional materials which are constituted of a detailed goal 
system with an isomorphic or parallel set of cues. When the cues are 
in use, eliciting responses, the result is a test situation for which 
a set of criteria, isomorphic with or parallel to the goals and/or 
cues, is necessary. 

Any given instructional strategy (or sequence, or program, 
or materials) shall be assumed to derive from a relatively high level 
goal or desired outcome for a learner or learners. At the top level, 
that goal shall be, or include, the learner's prime purpose in 
committing himself to the strategy. Parallel to this shall be a 
criterion by which anyone who needs to determine if the goal is reached 
actually determines that. Through adequately rigorous processing in 
program development, the goal and criterion are brought to matcht 

In the immediately preceding paragraph, we have been dealing 
largely with a tautology almost on the order of this ones "If 2= ^ x 4, 
then 2/1x2=4". This tautology is extended to ever smaller portions 
of a goal system in an instructional strategy until we reach the most 
minute step that any learner takes in moving along a series of 
successively closer approximations (which may include analytical 
components and/or components which are deemed necessary enroute to a 
higher level goal but no longer necessary once that goal is attained) 
to his ultimate goal. Each successively closer approximation is 
viewed as a "goal" and each such goal is accompanied by a criterion 
by which achievement of that "goal" is determined and is also 
accompanied by a cue (elsewhere called a "test" or "test item") that 
may elicit the response that demonstrates achievement at criterion 
level t 

With appropriate organization, the product becomes a goal 
system of elegant clarity, a "test" sequence with exceedingly high 
face validity, and an instructional system of grand simplicity and 
utility* 
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Implications for current practice includes 

(1) necessity of basing both materials and "tests" 
on prior establishment of individual-learner- 
oriented goal systems 5 

(2) inherently limited efficiency and adequacy of 
both "tests" and materials prepared without 
goal and test congiruencyi and 

(3) inadequacy of even goal and test congruency in 
ESL/EFL when based primarily upon linguistic 
analyses as opposed to the primary basis of 
measurable communication outcomes in 
communication systems* 

(The full text of this paper is printed in the RELC Journal ^ 
Voltmie Three, Numbers One and Two, June -December, 1972.) 



QUESTIONS /PI SCUSSIOM 

The first questioner, claiming to be an arrogant teacher, 
said that the attainment of goals should be the business of the teacher 
of English as a second language rather than anyone else* The speaker 
agreed but suggested that there are different levels of learner goals 
and that the total goal of communication must inevitably be broken 
down into sub-goals« He suggested that in a particular situation there 
could be. a level at which it would be most appropriate for the teacher 
to take over on-the-spot subdivision of goals, but that we should not 
be in the position comparable to that of denying the carpenter his 
hammer in the belief that he should drive the nail in with his bare 
hands. He added that the ultimate point of sub-<iivision and 
specifications of goals comes when the pupil can identify and achieve 
a succession of sub-goals which take the pupil toward the final goal 
of communication. 

Another participant commented on the difficulty in practice 
of achieving goal and test congruency. In her country, •proficiency 
in English* was the goal, but tests were aimed rather towards sub-goals. 
The speaker replied that the failure to make tests congruent with goals 
resulted in part from the failure to state these goals with adequate 
precision. He agreed on the difficulty of this task but suggested that 
it is better to aim high and^ if necessary, admit to failure, rather . 
than allow a false claim for test congruency to pass. The speaker also 
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noted that 'communication* was by no means identical with 'proficiency 
in English* • He suggested several uses of peer communication as valid 
approaches to testing communication* 

The next questioner confessed himself intrigued by the word 
•communication', and suggested that it must necessarily mean the 
combination of 'Content' and 'Means' with other factors such as 
'Motivation'. The questioner felt that communication was quite common 
as a goal to all language teachers, and that language teachers had 
also established such sub-goals as 'Listening', 'Speaking', 'Reading' 
and 'Writing* • The speaker said that although he viewed 'communication* 
very broadly, there were areas of extra-linguistic communication that 
we need not perhaps be concerned with. He regarded the four skill 
areas as valid sub-goals, but re --emphasised the need for precise 
definition of what constitutes the sub-goal of, for example 'reading', 
suggesting a number of possible different specifications. He agreed 
that slanguage.' could^e considered in terms of 'content' and 'means' 
but sugges ted again *the need for exemplification or operational 
definition. 

The next questioner referred to the speaker's paper, saying 
she felt the value of the 90/90 criterion for testing had been 
queried. She asked the speaker if this was the case, as the criterion 
was generally accepted in her country. In her second question, the 
participant noted the difficulty of preparing valid 'traditional* 
reading tests and asked for the speaker's views on CLOZE procedure 
tests which were comparatively simple. In reply to ti)e first question, 
the speaker suggested that the 90/90 criterion is an admission of 
failure, and that while failure may often be unavoidable, we should 
not place ourselves in the position of accepting it ^s success. On 
ClfiZE procedure for testing reading, the speaker said that such tests 
were completely acceptable if the pupil* s ability to perform in the 
tests is correlated with the goal of reading, and^ that this 
correlation was an assumption which the questioner could legitimately 
make. However, the speaker considered CLOZE tests to be one step 
removed from a full communication situation, insofar as they still test 
only linguistic response, which may, indeed, be enough in some 
situations. He indicated also, however, the desirability cf tests which 
would come still closer to seeing if the reader could demonstrate his 
ability to translate his reading into overt behavioural responses, 
such as we find in following some sets of written instructions* 
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PLENARY SESSION XI 



APPLIED LINGUISTICS AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Stimmary of the paper given by 
Robert Kelly 



(1) Though there are some aspects of the preparation of 
instructional materials (IK) that are autonomous to that activity, 
the preparation of IM can also be considered as an exercise within 
the discipline of applied linguisticis. It is from this point of view 
that the preparation of IM is considered here, as the object of 
applied research in applied linguistics^ 

(2) In order to provide a framework for systematising applied 
research for the development of IM, an explanation of what is involved 
in applied linguistics is given. 

(3) The field of applied linguistics, like that of any other 
discipline, can be defined by the goals of the discipline. One way 
of specifying the goals of applied linguistics is as follows: to 
help students learn to produce and comprehend oral and written 
discourse in a foreign language* 

(4) There are then three separate, but related, areas in applied 
linguistics* learning, psychology of language use, and discourse 
structure* Applied linguistics is then a multi-disciplinary activity, 
oriented towards providing solutions to problems rather than to the 
postulation of explanatory theories* 

(5) One stumbling block to progress in applied linguistics and 
to activities within the discipline such as the preparation of IM has 
been the failure to recognise all that is involved in taking part in 
connected discourse* 

(6) This has led to a totally inadequate conception of the 
psycho-linguistic capabilities required to support this activity of 
taking part in discourse, and this in turn has led to an under- 
specification of the learning task that confronts a student who 
wishes to learn to use a foreign language* 
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(7) This state of affairs illustrates well the relationship that 
exists among the various disciplines in applied linguistics. A full 
examination of the structure of discourse and verbal behaviour in the 
broad sense will lead to a more adequate conception of the psycho- 
linguistic mechanisms that are brought into play in language usq« 
This specifies what the student has to learn to do, and hence, as the 
task is seen to be more complex than previously supposed, the help 
provided in the form of instructional materials will have to be 
increased to meet this greater need. 

(8) Though there is a relationship among the disciplines in 
applied linguistics, it is well not to forget the limits of relevance 
that apply to the contributions of any one discipline. In particular, 
there are no pedagogical implications that can be draT^n from either 
linguistics or psycholinguistics. A set of IM must be evaluated 
independently from the point of view of the three separate disciplines^ 



QUESTIONS/DISCUSSION 

A participant asked what was the role of socio-linguistics 
in Mr Kelly's schema, to which ^^^ Kelly replied that language variety 
and some aspects of meaning would certainly be better handled by 
socio-linguistics. 

The participant also inquired if it would not be close to 
the truth to say discourse is characterized by various types of 
coherence. The speaker pointed out that he had considered discourse 
as a set of appropriate utterances for pedagogical reasons. 

Another participant questioned the speaker's broad 
definition of applied linguistics and asked what other labels could 
be used» The speaker suggested "Applied Language Sciences". But it 
seems we are stuck with the historic name of i^pplied Linguistics as 
evidenced by the forthcoming Congress of Applied Linguistics in 
Copenhagen^ 

A third participant asked Mr tvelly to account for pedagogy 
as opposed to learning theory in his schema. The speaker replied 
that pedagogy should be the general concern of learning theory. 'The 
participant also asked the place of methodology. Mr Kelly replied 
that we have to leave methodology to the profession as it cannot be 
claimed th^t our scientific knowledge is sufficiently detailed to 
determine a methodology. J 



Another participant pointed out that there have been a 
niimber of conflicting tendencies in applied linguistics. On the one 
hand there has been very detailed work in narrow areas, on the other 
the global view of a large theoretical framework presented by the 
speaker. How do we define some of the basic concepts, for example 
the dichotomy between meaning and coherence? Also how do the theories 
of Chomsky on language acquisition fit into this schema? 

The speaker first replied that he had not discussed Chomsky 
and that the difference between learning one's mother tongue and a 
second language are much greater than the similarities. 

Concerning large frameworks the speaker feels that Applied 
Linguistics has suffered from the lack of a framework and now at 
least we can ask questions against this framework. 

And last of all concerning the dichotojny, we are not at all 
clear on these terms but these can be discussed and perhaps their 
use agreed upon. 
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PLENARY SESSION XII 



SOCIOLINGUISTICS AND INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Summary of the paper given by 
Clive Criper 



The preparation of language teaching material has 
traditionally been based on studies of linguistic form, grammatical, 
phonological and lexical. The linguist has primarily been interested 
in studying the structure of language in isolation from the contexts in 
which it is used. He describes language as an "ideal", as if it 
contained no variation and was not tied to any particular context. 
Sociolinguistics, on the other hand, has concentrated on the study of 
variation in language, both dialectally and in terms of its different 
social contexts. 

Recent work in sociolinguistics in Edinburgh has shown the 
possibility of basing teaching materials on the actual communicative 
funtions of language as well as on the more traditional study of 
linguistic forms. Many students are taught formal grammar over 
several years yet remain deficient in the ability either to communicate 
orally or to comprehend normal written language. Their problem lies, 
therefore, in their inability to operate language in a context or to 
understand language when used for actual communicative purposes. 
Perhaps one of the most common approaches in language teaching is one 
which favours both structural drill and practice together with a 
situational approach. Essentially a situational approach ensures that 
language items are presented in a clearly defined context so that their 
meaning is clear. These items are then practised through a series of 
varied exercises designed to establish the structures in the learners* 
mind. What is taught in this way is the ability to compose correct 
sentences. However, a further ability is needed, that is the ability 
to use these sentences in an appropriate way in communication. 

The paper is therefore concerned to examine the recent work 
in sociolinguistic study of speech functions and d scourse analysis 
and show how these notions can profitably be used in the preparation 
of more advanced teaching materials. 
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QUESTIONS/DISCUSSION 

A participant asked if there were not a variable involving 
more than linguistics which had to be taken into account in relation 
to students from developing countries which lay in an area of 
misunderstanding based on different presuppositions^ The speaker 
agreed that context was crucial and that the rules of language use 
were culturally bound. The problem lay in the purpose for which one 
teaches English^ At the advanced level the learner needs to interpret 
correctly the intentions of writers of scientific texts. If the aim 
of learning English is the correct interpretation of, for example. 
Scientific English, it is essential to work towards these 
presuppositions which may initially be foreign to the language 
learner • 

Another participant asked if there were not another meaning 
besides formj at a certain level statements had the opposite of the 
apparent* The speaker agreed that, at the advanced level, the drilling 
and knowledge of linguistic form have to be directed to the 
comprehension of actual communication! students arriving in a 
metropolitan country often experience a shock as a result of their 
lack of interpretative ability* 

The next questioner asked if there were not more common 
ground between sociolinguists and theoretical linguists than had been 
implied, etg* in such areas as performative analysis. The speaker 
agreed that there was no fundamental dichotomy between the two kinds 
of practitioner, only one of. emphasis* The sociolinguist tends to 
take into consideration what has gone on before the utterance, the 
attitixies of the speaker and listener and so on, whereas the linguist 
tends to idealize his data differently. 

A fourth speaker considered that the second language learner 
was often throim into the deep end of using language in context? the 
teacher should mediate by making an orderly progression from ordinary 
language to the language of specific contexts* such as the scientific. 
The speaker agreed and thought the same problems also existed for Li 
learners who moved into different uses of English, since they did not 
necessarily have the ability to interpret all varieties of a 
particular language. 

Another participant asked if translation passages could not 
be used as a practical means to move on to sociolinguistic 
considerations in language interpretation. The speaker agreed that 
it was important to relate things to a person's own cultural 
background and that translation could be used to relate known ways of 
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saying things to equivalent ways of saying the same things in a 
foreign language* The final comment from the floor was on the subject 
of translation* The old grairanar-trttnslation courses were 
uncontextualised and unsatisfactory in many ways. However, translation 
puts the semantic element at the centre and there was scope for 
reconsidering the potential usefulness of translation at certain levels 
of teaching* 
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PLENARY SESSION XIII 

THE PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS PREPARATION 

Summary of the paper given by 
Kenneth Met ho Id 



The author discusses the different markets for materials 
and the importance of identifying each market if the materials are to 
be appropriate for it. 

He continues by commenting on some of the essential criteria 
for the preparation of materials and deals with such topics as 
teachability and the need to clarify objectives. 

Concern is expressed at the apparent lack of interest among 
Southeast Asian teachers in purchasing materials # and reasons are 
suggested to explain the phenomena. 

The problems of syllabus requirements are touched on and 
there is some discussion on the problems of testing and evaluating 
new materials. 

The author concludes by out-lining briefly the production 
processes involved in getting a writer* s materials to the students 
and teachers who will use them, 

(The full text of this paper is printed in the RELC Journal » 
Volume Three, Numbers One and Two, June-December, 1972.) 



QUSSTIONS/DISCUSSION 

A participant questioned the speaker's remarks on market 
viability as an important criterion and asked for comments on the 
possible consequence that new and innovative materials may not be 
published as they would not sell in large ntmbers« The speaker replied 
that any assessment of the publishers* record in this matter would show 
that innovative materials do s*2t published. He said that he was trying 
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to draw attention to the fact that, as long as there were strict 
syllabus requirements and inadequately trained teachers p instructional 
materials would tend not to be innovative. He remarked that a hopeful 
sign was the increasing contact and consultation between education 
authorities and educational publishers* 

Another participant asked what should be done in a situation 
where cultural needs of the pupils tended to conflict with type of 
instructional materials recommended. The speaker replied that a 
knowledge of the exact situation was required before he could answer 
and suggested the participant consult a publisher who may be able to 
advise her* 

The next questioner asked how many copies needed to be 
printed before a book was considered viable. The answer was that this 
depended very much on the type of book and that pricing was related to 
quantity of books printed. He thought 1,000 copies the minimumi 
potential sales of 5,000 copies in two years would mean a successful 
book* 

Another participant queried the constant rise in book 
prices and asked if this could be avoided. The speaker replied that 
this was related to rises in the cost of living and that there were 
schemes like. the ELBS scheme which enabled publishers to produce 
low-K:ost editions. 

Another questioner commented that emphasis on teachability 
might lead to instructional materials being created for the lowest 
common denominator in teachers. The speaker replied that he agreed 
that a balance must exist and that he had referred to leamability in 
his paper. He advocated the creation of 'teacher ptoof materials' to 
overcome teacher deficiency. 

The next comment dealt with the common notion that local 
writers were somehow inferior* The speaker stressed that he did not 
agree with the notion, that it was unfortunate and that the solution 
lay in collaboration with established authors and improvement with 
time and success. 

Another comment dealt with RELC's attitude which was to 
encourage local teachers in SEAMEO countries to prepare instructional 
materials. RELC had started a cotirse in the preparation and 
evaluation of materials and its experience had shown that local 
experts had come up with good ideas. Perhaps in the workshop sessions 
more recommendations and ideas might emerge. 

Finally it was pointed out that if a local writer found that 
an international publisher would not accept his work, he should try 
Q local ones who often were prepared to publish, even if sales potential 
seemed limited* 




Summaries and Proceedings 
of Workshop Meetings 



The reports were delivered by the 
Workshop Leader in each case 
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WORKSHOP A 

AURAL COMPREHENSION AND READING MATERIALS FOR TERTIARY LEVEL 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY STljpEFX3... 



Leaders Dr Panninee Sagarik 



The workshop began with a paper by Mr D.J. Cobb based on 
work done at The Asian Institute of Technology, Bangkok. A summary 
of this paper now follows? 



AURAL COMPREHENSION MATERIALS FOR TERTIARY LEVEL SCIENCE /TECHNICAL 
STUDENTS 



The author attempts a clear distinction between tbo 
development of listening comprehension skills and the testing of 
aural comprehension. 

The mterials presented have been designed for use with 
classes of graduate engineers, but from the methodological point of 
view they would seem to have a wider application. Though used at the 
tertiary level, the level of linguistic ability required by these 
materials is between intermediate and advanced. 

A prerequisite for preparing aural materials of this kind 
is a description, as complete as possible, of the spoken target 
register, which in technical and scientific English differs 
substantially from the written form, just as everyday colloquial 
styles differ from the styles of English used in general writing. 
A certain amount of information about the differences, both lexical 
and structural, between oral and written English used by engineers is 
nov7 available, and some account has been taken of this in devising 
the materials described in the course of this paper. 

The recommended strategy for developing listening 
comprehension skills is one on several fronts, with either consecutive 
or concurrent action as circumstances permit. Significant facets arei 
improvement of the recognition and pronunciation of phonemes, 
morphemes and specially selected vocabulary (examples of which are 
given) 5 training in recognition of the elements of sentences which 
bear a heavy meaning load vis-a-vis those which carry a predominantly 
structural one, as well as those having both} awareness of certain 
important intra- and inter-sentence feature sf drills practising 
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discrete points that cause problems in aural comprehension 5 and 
practice in understanding continuous discourse. The point is 
emphasised that this discourse should for some types of exercise have 
the extempore features of a lecture and not be a polished reading of 
a passage* A variety of teaching materials designed to develop 
listening comprehension skills, falling into the various categories 
enumerated above, are presented for discussion* These materials are 
designed for language laboratory use, but could probably be adapted 
to other teaching situations. 

Consideration is given to the relationship between aural 
comprehension work in the language laboratory and other vork in the 
classroom, both preparatory and developmental* 

The second part of the paper turns from teaching to testings 
A test of discrete aural comprehension using pictures is discussedf 
but the point is made that ability to get the gist of continuous 
discourse with the aid of context and environment is normally all that 
the technical student requires* Tests more relevant to this kind of 
ability are presented, with alternative types suited to mass testing 
sessions or individual interviews* 

(The full text of this paper is printed in the RELC Journal s 
Volume Three, Numbers One and Two, June -December, 1972*) 



Dr Dykstra was then called on to make some additional 
renarks on the other aspect of the workshop's topic, namely, the 
development of materials for reading* Dr Dykstra said that many of 
the materials and exercises presented by bfr Cobb would have their 
counterpart in materials for reading* There appeared to be a 
progression from simple to more complex s this was an important 
feature of such a course* Moreover the programme ought to integrate 
teaching and testing, which were both aspects of the instructional 
process* If there were adequate testing throughout the .programme, 
there would be no need for remedial work* In discussion of the pai)er 
the following points were madej science teaching was in part a matter 
of language teaching since there was a close integration of language 
and subject matter* Even native speakers experienced difficulty with 
the language of science* The emphasis on continuous discourse was 
welcomed as a realistic approach to the problem of comprehension of 
scientific spoken English, and the approach was felt to be equally 
relevant to the development of materials for reading* 
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Some practical problems were then discussed, in particular 
the question of who should most appropriately teach English for 
scientists - scientists themselves or English teachers. It was 
agreed that it was a job for English teachers but there should ideally 
be close co-operation with the scientists, who should also, if 
possible, have some awareness of the linguistic problems inherent in 
their subject matter. The group leader then presented a suggested 
outline to guide the group's discussion* She suggested they should 
examine first the major issues involved and should keep in mind the 
likely differences in the requirements of TEFL and TESL cotintries. 
They should consider the point at which specifically scientific and 
technical English should be introduced into the curriculiam, the 
nature of the materials required and the objectives. Further points 
to be considered were the methods and approaches to be used, the 
qualifications, desirable and actual, of teachers and the problems 
they faced. Finally the workshop should decide on what output it 
wished to achieve. 

After some discussion it was decided that, despite 
differences, the problem for TEFL and TESL countries was essentially 
the same in so far as reading materials were concerned, although only 
countries which used English as the instructional medium at the 
tertiary level need give much attention to the development of 
listening skill. 

The workshop then considered the objectives of a programme 
for listening and reading skill development. These were> 

(1) For Listening Skills 

The ability to understand and take notes 
of lectures delivered by a variety of native 
and non-native speakers. 

(2) For Reading Skills? 

The ability to read reference books in the 
chosen subjects of study at a speed adequate 
to enable the study programme to be completed 
without excessive expenditure of time. 

The ability to skim and read selectivelyi 

The group decided to call on Dr F.R. Johnson, who had recently 
presented a report to a university in Thailand making recommendations 
for the development of an English programme for tertiary level 
students. 
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Dr Johnson said that communication skiir developed as 
experience of communication situations grew. It vas necessary, 
therefore, to widen students' experience of EngliiJh. The classroom 
teacher was not as effective in this as the tape recorder which could 
present a wide variety of speakers and communication situations. 
A programme was needed giving the possibility of entry at different 
points and of individualisation of the course, since at any level 
other than the beginning one there would be wide diversity of 
competence. Both reading and oral work could be planned in 
progression. Except at the beginning stage, there was no need to 
integrate the materials for the two skills since skill in the two 
aspects did not necessarily develop in a parallel fashion. 

There was some discussion of the evaluation of such a 
programme, a flexible programme being harder to evaluate than the 
traditional kind. Dr Johnson pointed out that the evaluation of the 
programme was internal - a student moved on only when he had 
successfully completed the current part. Further discussion focussed 
on motivation. Dr Johnson said that success i^as the prime motivator 
in such a programme as he had outlined. Another advantage of such a 
programme was the possibility of individual inter-action with the 
teacher in counselling sessions. 

Further discussion brought out the need to set goals and to 
break down the global aims into specific teachable objectives. The 
students should see the relevance of what they were doing to their 
own objectives. The material should therefore be clearly related to 
their study needs. 

Mr Cobb was asked to summarise briefly the criteria for 
materials development as \ie saw them. He said that the material 
should be adult in content and interest. The vocabulary should be 
central rather than peripheral. Passages should be specially written 
rather than extracted, and should be complete in themselves. Questions 
should not be merely of the true/false kind but should open up 
possibilities for discussion. The group went on to discuss materials 
at present in use and the manner in which these had been prepared. 
Some members had written special passages related to the students 
textbooks and designed to lead them to read these, others had made 
use of direct extracts from scientific texts, while others favoured 
materials which were concerned with the concepts and processes of 
science and scientific communication. It was felt that there was a 
need for graded materials capable of being used for individualised 
programmes and that the material should familiarise students with 
the special nature of scientific discourse. As yet little work had 
been done on this but it seemed clear that much of the difficulty in 
coping with scientific texts arose from the special ways in which 
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scientific discourse maclG use of the Structural resources of English. 
Materials were needed which revealed this characteristic. 

The question of motivation was felt to be a problem with 
graded materials in that students were not easily persuaded to work with 
materials markedly easier than their textbooks. However, if they 
could be given the satisfaction of making perceptible progress, this 
would be a motivating factor. The question of motivation was, however, 
complex and no single type of material was applicable to all 
situations. Some students wanted material narrowly relevant to their 
textbook reading needs while others demanded a more varied diet 
including literary material. In general it was felt that the time 
allotted to English was too short, and that a minimum of three hours 
weekly was required if effective work was to be done in listening 
comprehension. It was difficult to convince administrators that 
anything less than this was likely to be ineffective - not merely 
proportionately reduced in effectivess. A similar allocation of 
time was needed for reading skill development. The group in general 
favoured intensive preparatory courses where possible. Some 
advantage could be gained in some situations by preparatory special 
English ii the secondary school, but it was felt that, where the basic 
secondary school English curriculum was not being adequately covered, 
there would be little point in attempting to introduce English for 
special purposes at this level. 

Next the group went on to consider strategies for the 
production of material. At present many people were working in a 
variety of institutioms^^n the region producing material and teaching 
courses, but there was littlevco-ordination even at a national level. 
The first need was for more dissemination of information both 
nationally and regionally, since mu6h of what had been produced in 
one institution or country might be of use in another. The group 
felt that it was an important function of RELC to provide facilities 
for the dissemination of such information. Member countries could be 
asked to supply information about institutions working in the field 
so that an attempt could be made to channel materials and research 
findings to interested bodies. Nationally there was a need also for a 
central clearings house to facilitate co-ordination. Another way in 
which RELC might be asked to help was by providing facilities for 
language teachers and professionals to come together to develop 
materials. Funding for this would, however, be a problem since many 
of the professionals would not be nationals of participating countries* 
Possibly an international or private foundation might be asked to 
assist. 
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WORKSHOP B 

MATERIALS FOR INTENSIVE COURSES FOR STUDENTS PREPARING TO ATTEND 
ENGLISH-MEDIUM UNIVERSITY AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES 



Leader J Dr Amran Halim 



I. INTRODUCTION AND SCOPE 

In his introductory comments the Chairman reminded the 
group of the main issues to be dealt with, viz* 

1« Identifying the goals of intensive courses for 
students preparing to attend English-medium 
universities, beginning with the general goal 
of communication and subsequently breaking this 
down to more detailed and specific goals. 

2. Criteria for materials development - leading on to 
what kind of materials are needed* 

3» Procedures for materials development. 

4. Procedures for materials presentation. 

Following this Professor Lurline Coltharp presented a paper, 
a summary- of which now follows? 



LANGUAGE UBORATORY MATERIALS FOR DEVELOPING AUDITORY COMPETENCE 
IN ADVANCED STUDENTS 



Early activities in the preparation of aids for teaching 
English to non-English speakers resulted in a proliferation of 
laboratory materials for beginning students with little attention 
to the advanced student. As a result, the advanced student was 
often assigned to repeat materials no longer appropriate to his 
needs* This paper gives direction for expanded use of the 
language laboratory, particularly in the areas of (l) use of 
English in free conversation, (2) improvement of study skills in 
English, and (3) comprehension of various English dialects. 
Each area is approached with a description of materials under 
consideration^ a discussion of their usage, with examples j and 
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suggestions for modification of materials to make them applicable 
to sf)ecific English-speaking situations t 

In developing free conversation facility, it is necessary 
to use relevant subject matter. Creative dramatics provide an 
effective practice medium. An example of using a pre-recorded 
tape on the subject of eating in restaurants is discussed. Copies 
of the restaurant menu are used in the laboratory by the students, 
who are placed in an impromptu dramatic situation. Many subjects 
of vital personal interest to students are susceptible to this 
type of exercise. Tapes on many subjects are commercially 
available. However, recordings can be produced locally and the 
subject matter can and should be modified to be applicable to 
particular English-speaking areas of concern to particular students. 

Materials and their use are discussed for improving the 
advanced student's skill in taking notes from classroom lectures 
and transcribing notes into outlines, both broad and detailed. 
The student's lecture notes and outlines are then used to improve 
his ability to respond to tests and examinations. The use of both 
written and oral test responses is stressed to overcome the 
student's fear of oral response and to reinforce his auditory 
competence. It is stressed that laboratory materials on lectures 
must cover a cross section of lecture quality from well organized 
to poorly organized, from formal English to colloquial English* 

The problem of different dialects, accents, and idioms is 
discussed and illustrated by short tape containing the same 
material as delivered by several different faculty members from 
one American university. It is suggested that RELC rs in an 
admirable location in Singapore to collect not only dialect tapes 
on a worldwide basis but discussion tapes covering living 
experiences in a variety of English-speaking situations which are 
likely to be encountered by advanced students from SEAMEO member 
countries. 



In the discussion following this paper general agreement was 
expressed on the value of using language laboratory materials for 
developing use of English in free conversation, improvement of 
study skills, in particular note-taking and outlining, and 
comprehension of various English dialects and accents. Professor 
Coltharp's generous offer to copy sets of taped lectures for other 
countries was greatly appreciated by delegates. A copy of these 
tapes has also been donated to RELC and copies of them may be 
obtained from the Manager of the Language Laboratory if blank 
tapes are sent to him. 
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There was a clarification of the term Intensive Courses as 
follows J- 

Intensive Courses are accelerated courses designed for people 
who are to go abroad to study. These are courses entirely devoted 
to study of English and are more or less intensive according to 
the amount of exposure to English which is carried on after class* 



DISCUSSION 

In the second session Professor Dykstra emphasized the 
importance of keeping in mind ultimate goals and setting as 
criteria tasks for students to do, that approximate to the 
ultimate goal e«g» in so far as University work is discussion in 
small groups, the task might be a lecture on tape followed by a 
class discussion. Rather than trying to formulate indirect means 
to the goal, the teacher should be concerned with breaking down 
the higher level goals into more specific or lower level goal6 so 
that the leaimer may get there by gradations. This breaking down 
of goals into smaller sections is most important for the learner 
because it helps the student to know where he is or how he is 
doing. Further, when our materials permit individual progression 
through these goals, the concept of remediation is done away 
with and no remedial programme is needed. 

The teacher's goal is to see that the learner achieves his 
goal. The demand on the teacher, having specified these goals, 
is to discuss with students their plans and their self-organization. 
Besides serving as a model, he must remind his students how the 
lower-level goals relate to their ultimate goal - communication 
competence in university studies. 

There was some discussion on the relative importance of 
receptive and productive skills. While agreeing that all were 
essential, comprehending lectures, taking part in discussions and 
seminars, writing term papers, and reading speed and comprehension 
all being ultimate goals. Professor Dykstra allowed that reading 
speed and comprehension should receive high consideration. 

There was some discussion of the TOEFL test, which must be 
considered as a goal for many students, and while some 
dissatisfaction about the test was expressed, it was generally 
agreed that if the teacher thinks students are likely to succeed 
ultimately at University, there is some justification for training 
for the test. 
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Summing up the session, the Chairman producGd a Schema for 
discussion, illustrating the break-^own from the ultimate goal of 
communication in English into the two fields of General .English 
and Special (or Technical) English (see appendices A St B)« It 
appeared that in TEFL countries there was a need for initial 
emphasis on General English moving to more concentration on the 
goals of Special English, whereas the TESL countries were more 
able to concentrate in their intensive courses on the goals of 
Special English, with special emphasis on the receptive aspect of 
the graphic side of Technical English. 



Criteria For Materials Development 

In his introductory remarks, Mr H#V# George criticized 
what he termed the negative aspect of starting with goals and 
expressed a preference for a learner - based course taking full 
account of the student's present state of progress and 
capabilities so that achievable goals could be set* This he felt 
should include a readiness to accept a **redundancy«-reduced" 
English which was nevertheless intelligible and acceptable for 
University work* Remedial English he felt, could be both time- 
consuming and futile as it would mean concentrating on features 
that were not absolutely necessary for intelligibility and which 
in any case the students might never achieve* He preferred a 
vocabulary - based course, in which the vocabulary was selected 
(after examination of University texts) on the frequency of 
occurrence of words in textbooks and their range and general 
nature, rather than technical words which are better taught within 
the discipline concerned. 

Many members of the group expressed doubts about the 
advisability of limiting oneself to "redundancy-reduced" English, 
though it was commented that it could be a useful goal for 
technicians in training* Mr George commented that students 
should be encouraged in various ways to produce standard English 
in written assignments, but felt that basing the instruction too 
emphatically on just this would be futile and time-wasting* 

The rest of the session was devoted to discussing what kind 
of materials the group felt were needed* There was general 
agreement on the importance of graded reading materials. aimed at 
increasing both speed of reading and comprehension* The content 
of reading material should be both General English (including 
Social English for TEFL students and English for personal 
developmient and widening students* horizons) and Special English, 
which would receive increasingly greater emphasis* Delegates from 
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several countries expressed the desire for materials produced to 
meet the special needs of their students , many of the commercially 
produced materials being too difficult. These materials should be 
produced by the local teachers who were thoroughly familiar with 
students' environment and linguistic background, in collaboration 
with native speakers of English, 

There should also be considerable emphasis on materials for 
improving listening and note- taking skills. In the General 
English area this could include listening to taped radio 
broadcasts and simulated telephone conversations. In the Special 
English area the materials would include lectures and short talks 
by speakers with as wide a variety of accents and dialects as 
necessary for the particular requirements of students of the 
region* 

Writing materials ranged from materials requiring students 
to write in the personal style to materials giving practice in 
the formal style required in technical types of writing. 

For helping students to their goals in speaking skills, 
materials should include practice material for social 
conversation and informal discussion and be graded towards 
materials giving students the chance to practise the skills 
required to participate actively in seminars, conferences and 
small group discussions* 

The second day of sessions began with the answers to the 
question of how participants in their respective countries 
expected to get the necessary materials to achieve their goals* 
Varying degrees of satisfaction were expressed with existing i«e, 
commercially-produced materials and while most participants felt 
that it would be too large a task either to develop an entirely 
new set of materials themselves or to expect RELC to do this, 
there was general agreement with the suggestion that supplementary 
materials produced either on a national or regional level were 
desirable. 

Professor Johnson reminded the group that supplementary 
materials to. be really worthwhile should not be merely additional 
materials but complementary to the basic materials already being 
usedf Points to be considered included identifying the specific 
areas to be supplemented, distinguishing between actual language 
content and learning system (i«e« class-based or individually 
oriented) to be used. If, for instance the basic materials were 
class^based it might bo felt desirable to supplement them with 
some individually oriented materials* ^ 
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Some attempt was made to identify the weaknesses in existing 
materials but there was insufficient time to do justice to this 
task with any degree of precision. The results of the ensuing 
discussion are contained in Section III of this report. 



III. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Findings 

1. Materials for pre-departure intensive training must 
be aimed at the ultimate goal of using English in 
the real situation. 

2. In TEFL countries students must reach their goal 
via TOEFL tests, and although' the ultimate goal is 
important, the goal of passing the test cannot be 
overlooked* 

3. Both the ultimate goal and the immediate goal must 
be brought down to lower-level goals - ideally 
achieved through an integrated set of materials. 

4. At the present time, we have to depend on existing 
materials which are mostly written for global use 
and produced commercially. There is a real need 
for these materials to be supplemented with 
materials that are developed on a regional or 
national basis, paying iattention to the special 
goals and problems of students in the area concerned. 
Ideally these materials should be produced by a 
team consisting of a local teacher or teachers and 

a native speaker of English. 

5* Supplementally materials should be truly complementary 
to existing materials and individualization should be 
considered in many instances. 

6. Countries should not rush headlong into developing 

new materials without first surveying and thoroughly 
evaluating existing materials. 
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Recommendations 

The following recommendations were adopted?- 

Recommendation I s That RELC either initiate or promote an 

extensive survey to evaluate existing 
materials for intensive courses intended 
to prepare students for study at English- 
medium universities, and that findings be 
disseminated to member countries* It was 
suggested that cooperation of member 
countries who have used texts being 
evaluated be enlisted. 



Recommendation Z s That RELC publish a magazine on a regular 

basis, which would include evaluations of 
latest text books (thus keeping up-to-date 
Recommendation 1) as well as an exchange 
of ideas from teachers about techniques 
or ideas that they have found helpful* 

Recommendation 3 t That RELC look into the possibility of 

collecting taped samples of language 
which the intensive course students might 
reasonably be expected to use or respond 
to, for the purpose of reproduction and 
dissemination to member countries • These 
language samples might include lectures, 
talks or radio programmes from various 
English-speaking countries, this 
including a variety of dialects and 
accents* 

Recommendation 4 8 That RELC compile a booklet, possibly 

consisting of a set of articles, giving 
guidelines for materials selection and 
evaltaation to help teachers who are 
faced with the task of selecting 
materials or providing supplementary 
materia Is a 

Recommendation 5 t That RELC report on, encourage, and 

possibly conduct research into the 
learning dynamics of intensive or 
accelerated courses as distinct from 
non-intensive courses. 
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Recoiranendation 6 s That RELC explore the feasibility of 

developing supplementary materials for 
TESL students in Malaysia and Singapore 
for students preparing to enter 
University. The suggestion was that a 
modular set of units which do not need 
to be followed through sequentially 
might be a workable suggestion for a 
materials project that could be useful 
on a regional basis, as countries could 
examine and select units appropriate to 
the needs of their students. The 
emphasis would necessarily be on 
linguistic study skills. 

Recommendation 7 ? That those countries who have already 

organised intensive courses for pre- 
departure training might report on 
their programme to RELC so that the 
information could be made available for 
other member countries. 



APPENDIX A 



ULTIMATE GOALS 
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APPENDIX E 

CRITERIA FOR MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 
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WORKSHOP C 

DEVELOPING READING iABORATORY MATERIALS 
Leaders ^^^ Robert W. Lynn 



The workshop began with a paper read by the leader which 
is summarised herewith. 



THE PREPARATION OF A READING PROGRAMME 



The 1971 RELC Seminar called for the development of 
••reading box^^ materials. Work of this type is already underway at 
some regional institutions, and it is hoped that this workshop can 
draw on its members' experience to draw up a set of guidelines on the 
development of reading laboratories. The commercially-prepared 
laboratories are inappropriate for several reasons, and even a 
••Southeast Asian Laboratory^^ might not be as useful as programmes 
aimed at specific groups of students# 

As a starting-point for the workshop's discussion, and as 
a tentative example of the sort of guidelines the workshop might 
produce, the paper describes a reading programme which has been 
developed at Nanyang University, Singapore during the past two years. 
It comments on the followinf^ steps in the preparation of the 
programme! 

(1) Assembling the passagesi 

(2) Grading the passages? 

(3) Ensuring repetition of key lexical itemsf 

(4) Making comprehension questions! 

(5) Arranging vocabulary work. 

The programme at present consists of eight graded sets of 
passages, ranging in average difficulty from 5^7 to 12»5 according to 
the Dale-Chall Readability Formula* The standard set consists of six 
passages which are worked in a set sequence by every student who 
begins the set, plus three or four supplementary passages for students 
who have finished the six passages but are not ready to go on to a 
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more, difficult set# Each passage is followed by five comprehension 
questions, usvially of the multiple-choice type, with the correct 
answers printed on the reverse side of the sheet. The reverse side 
also contains vocabulary exercises based on the passage, with the 
answers printed upside down at the bottom of the sheet. Because 
students work through the set in a pre-arranged sequence, this 
vocabulary work can be organised into ordered steps, and a great deal 
of care goes into the preparation of this lexical work. 

The Nanyang programme is not without its problems. Students 
tend at first to be suspicious of the whole idea of this sort of self- 
study. Because its exercises and comprehension questions look like 
tests, many find it hard to overcome the temptation to look at the 
answers. Another problem is that the unvarying format grows somewhat 
tedious as the academic year wears on. Still, student surveys and 
pre- and post-testing show that the programme is effective and well 
received. 

(The full text of this paper is printed in the RELC Journal , 
Volume Three, Numbers One and Two, June-December, 1972.) 



The workshop was very fortunate in being able to draw on 
Dr Jonathan Anderson's plenary session paper on the Pacific Horizons \ 
Reading Scheme. We were also made aware of rearH.ri^ laboratory-type 
projects at the University of the East in Manila, and in Thailand. 
All of these programmes are based on the multi-level philosophy of 
the reading laboratories prepared by Science Research Associates, and 
all of them attempt to adapt SRA principles and procedures to 
TEFL/TESL situations and local cultures. It certainly seemed to us 
that this was an idea whose time had come. 

Having agreed on the general suitability of this approach, 
we tried to list the steps involved in developing such materials. 
We tried to keep our discussion comprehensive enough to cover a wide 
range of academic levels, and to think not only of laboratories with 
"viable markets", but also of individual institutions preparing 
laboratories for their specific needs, not using printed cards but 
mimeographed sheets. 
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!• Fixing aims 

Here we followed in general the aims stated in Dr Anderson's 
paper* 

a« Developing, an . interest in reading. 

b« Developing competence in the use and understanding of 
English, with especial' reference to vocabulary, 
comprehension (ranging from comprehension of explicitly 
stated facts to interpretative skills) , speed, eye-span, 
skimming and scanning* 

c# Increasin,'^ the store of knowledge of the region and the 
world. 

d« Moulding attitudes based on reason and truth. 

e» Aiding in the emotional, aesthetic and imaginative 
development of students* personalities. 

f. Assisting in cognitive growth and critical thinking. 

g. Developing students' confidence in their reading skills. 



II. Ascertaining student interests 

A preliminary study of student interests should be made* 

III. AssemblinK. passages 

Materials may be either specially written for the laboratory, 
or collected from sources such as newspapers, magazines, 
books, etc. 

a« Specially written 

This was felt to be necessary for elementary material, 
and often desirable at higher levels. Writing 
constraints should first be formulated, so that the 
material will conform to the stated aints, and to the 
structural and lexical guidelines of relevant 
syllabuses. As the materials progress in difficulty, 
structural and lexical control may be lifted. 
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b# Collected from sources 

This was felt to be desirable in higher-level 
laboratories, though some adaptation of this sort 
of material will frequently be desirable^ 



IV# Grading passages 

Grading seemed especially important with elementary materials? 
at higher levels grading remains important, but we could envision 
situations where one might depart slightly ftrom the graded order 
of passages* We considered grading by subjective judgements, by 
the best-known readability formulas, and by the cloze procedure, 
and recommended the cloze procedure as the technique most likely 
to be accurate • 

V« Arranging for repetition of lexical items 

I have already mentioned that we felt lexical control should be 
firm for elementary materials. Some members also felt that at 
all levels of difficulty passages should be written (or "found" 
passages should be adapted) in such a way as to ensure that 
students will encounter certain key lexical items throughout a 
number of passages* We did not reach a general agreement on 
this point* 



VI* Forming comprehension questions 

We felt that these should usually be of the multiple-KJhoice or 
true*-false variety, because these techniques allow a student to 
check his answers Immediately on completion of an exercise* 
However, some open«-end questions may occasionally be included* 
Also occasionally, both for variety and to increase skimming/ 
scanning skills, questions might precede a passage rather than 
following it# We were also intrigued with Mr H*V# George's 
comments on "lattice-box" questions, but did not have time to 
consider them thoroughly* 

Comprehension questions should test (and, we think, thereby aid) 
students' ability to 

I a. identify stated factsf 

; b. perceive the organization of a passage | 

6 
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00 perceive facts that are not stated, that is make 
inferences! 

d* make judgements, conclusions and generalisations 5 
e« perceive causal relationships* 

VII • Vocabulary quegtions and exercises 

A variety of techniques for developing these exercises came up 
in our discussion, and we felt that many different types of 
exercises should in fact appear in any reading laboratory. In 
addition to its intrinsic value, vocabulary work was seen as a 
good source of motivation for students of this region, many of 
whom tend to equate language learning with vocabulary acqiairSitlon, 
We felt that with higher-level material it would be possible to 
focus on relatively few words in each passage, and present 
antonyms, synonyms and related forms of these words. 



VIII. Related work in reading 

We felt it was important to note that the core of a reading 
laboratory - passages, questions, and exercises - could not 
constitute by itself an adequate programme for the development 
of reading skills, and that developers of laboratories should 
also develop supplementary materials in other foirmats aimed at 
helping students to 

a. guess the meanings of word« from context? 

b. skim? 

c. scanj 

d. use books s 

e. mark books and other material for study purposes? 

f. use libraries. 

We look at examples of some such materials. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

!• Our most urgent recommGndation, cr rather exhortation, is 
for recognition of the fact that it is^ perfectly possible 
for institutions to develop reading laboratory materials • 
There is no need to wait for ministries or publishers to 
provide suitable materials. There is no need to wait for 
further research to be done. Reading laboratories prepared 
now, in 1972, will certainly not be perfect, and they 
almost certainly will be glaringly inadequate in some 
respects, but they can be prepared, and they can form the 
nucleus of a reading programme substantially better than 
what most institutions have now. 

2. We do not mean, of course, that all the answers about 
reading laboratories have already been found. We find, on 

^ the contrary, that there are many questions in our own 

minds about how to develop materials* Our second 
recommendation, then, is really an invitation. We would 
like to see research or expert advice on several points, 
such as 

a. how to determine what lexical items should be 
emphasized in a reading laboratory. What are 
the most useful vocabulary lists now available 
in the region, including partial as well as 
comprehensive lists? 

b. how one can avoid the well-known fault of forming 
easy questions for difficult material, and vice 
versa § 

c. how gradually the passages should rise in 
difficulty levels. 

d. how much attention should be put to reading 
speed, at what level and how? 

e. what about developing differential speed for 
varying types of writing? 

f. we would also like advice on format, particularly 
on line and paragraph length. 

3. We would very much like to see RELC take a leading role in 
the development of a regional handbook on the preparation 
of reading laboratory materials. We have obviously not 
been able to produce during this brief workshop any sort 
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of "recipe" for reading laboratories, but we do have the 
stroiij^ feelinp, that such a recipe is entirely feasible at 
the present time. With such r -ndbook, setting out 
clearly the steps to be folio we feel that many teachers 
in the region would feel confix .,nt enough to get to work on 
laboratory materials • Eventually, one can imagine RELC 
producinga reading box of its own, at least at the 
elementary levels for the immediate future, though, we 
would rather see a regional handbook. 

We are now aware that in several parts of this region 
reading laboratory projects are now underway. Our final 
recommendation, then, is that we (and I do not mean only 
members of Workshop C) who are interested in further work 
along these lines must stay in contact. Miss Yolanda Beh 
has kindly agreed to start a list of names of people 
involved in reading laboratory materials. If you are 
working on, or about to work on, developing reading 
laboratory materials, please get your name onto this list. 
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WORKSHOP D 

DEVELOPING READING MTERIALS FOR BEGINNING ENGLISH IN BOTH ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Leaders Dr Edilberto P. Dagot 

The workshop started with a resume or recapitulation of the 
highlights from the reports of member countries and the papers during 
the plenary sessions. A brief outline of the resume distributed to 
the members enabled us to put oter task into focus. (The resume is 
attached as Appendix A.) 

1. The workshop defined reading materials under three broad 
categories? 

1.1 Materials which used language exercises as a reinforcement 
to structures learnt. (This was referred to as Ri.) 

1.2 Supplementary materials based on language structures 
learnt. (This was referred to as R2«) 

1.3 Reading for enrichment, or extensive reading. (This was 
referred to as R3*) 

2. The workshop then went on to discuss the problems of beginning 
reading at both the elementary as well as the secondary level. 
The following topics were covered? 

2.1 The Place of Reading 

2.2 The Functions of Reading 

2.3 The Content of Reading Materials 
2 #4 Structures 

2.5 Vocabulary 

2.6 Presentational Style 

2.7 Questions 

2.8 Determining Levels of Difficulty 
2 #9 Interest and Motivation 

2.10 Techniques 

2.11 The Teacher Factor 

2.12 Physical Format 
2«13 Organizational Structure 

3. It was obvious from the discussions that the problems of beginning 
reading at the elementary level were not identical to those at the 

O secondary level. It was also noted that the problems of beginning 
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reading in English as a second language were different from those 
of beginning reading in English as a foreign language. 

The participants, representing various orientations, decided 
to stay as a group rather than distribute themselves into sub-groups • 

4. The workshop agreed on the following major recommendations for 
both levels and for both types of learners? 

4«1 The development ofna Handbook on Materials Preparation. 

The Handbook should deal with the development of materials 
for beginning reading with elementary, secondary, and 
advanced learners* It should include criteria for the 
selection and evaluation olf existing materials, guidelines 
on the preparation of such materials as textbooks, 
handbooks, course books, and supplementary readers} 
information on evaluative instruments? information on the 
handling of content, structure, vocabulary, etc«> as well 
as the reports of research done in the field of materials 
preparation. 

4«2 There should be a closer liaison between educational 

publishers, teachers, materials writers, and scholars, so 
that the time lag between innovation and implementation 
could be minimized. 

4»3 The possibility of producing multi-level materials on a 

regional (as opposed to a national) basis should be explored, 
perhaps by RELC« Such materials could emphasize the common 
elements in cultures, traditions, and life-styles of the 
region. 

4«4 Reading programmes and materials should accommodate a greater 
range of skills, particularly those skills which have been 
relatively neglected, such as silent reading and reading- 
thinking skills. 

4«5 Regional seminars and workshops on the problems of beginning 
reading would ensure invaluable exchange of ideas and 
experiences. 

5« Footnotes? Problems which were raised could be stunmarized 
as follows? 
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5.1 



Issues /Problems Observations/Commonts/Specif ications 

The Place of ReadiiiR 



b. 



What is the 
relationship 
between language 
and reading in the 
beginning stages? 

How does one move 
from Ri to R2 to 
R3? 

What is the place 
of silent reading? 



Silent reading as a skill that leads 
to speed reading has been neglected 
in the teaching of reading. There 
is a need to develop this skill from 
the very early stages. 



5i2 Functions of Reading 

a. Which functions 
are essential in 
the beginning 
stages? 

b. What is the place 
of reading for 
information? for 
enjoyment? 



c. How does one 




balance speed 
reading with 
intensive reading? 



5#3 Content 



a. What types of There is a dearth of materials that 

cultural content reflects the culture, traditions and 
can one incorporate ways of life of the people of the 
in the materials? region. 



What is the effect 
of leaning too 
heavily on the 
culture of native 
speakers? 



Materials should be more meaningful 
e»g.i teach the learner to follow 
directions, or do something. 
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Ct What factors 

determine the stage 
at which elements 
of foreign culture 
(which are not in 
the direct 
experience of the 
learners but which 
can be understood 
by them) can be 
introduced? 



Story situations (content) should 
reflect a more comprehensive view 
of society? 

1. Ecology 

iit The Individuals 

iiit The Institutions 

iv# The Culture in General 



5#4 Structures 

a» Which comes first 
- the situation or 
the structure? 

b« What are the sources 
cf structure which 
could guide the 
materials writer? 

c# How does one grade 
structures larger 
than the sentence 
unit? 

5»5 Vocabulary 

a. What approaches to 
vocabulary learning 
can be incorporated 
in the materials? * 

b» What is the place 
of figurative 
language in the 
beginning stages? 

5 #6 Presentational Style 

What types of 
presentation do the 
pupils find 
interesting? (etg», 
letters, comic strips, 
etc.) 



Vocabulary lessons or exercises 
should deal with more than merely 
ssmonyras and antonyms, and should 
include collocations, vocabulary 
clusters, etc. 



a» 
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b« What conp;ruencies 
are needed between 
content and style 
of presentation? 
j^e.g,, straight 
narration, dialogues) 

Questions 



a# What are the various 
question types? 

bt Which ones are useful 
in the beginning 
stages? 

C9 What types of 
exercises can be 
explored and what are 
the variations to the 
question types which 
are effective with 
beginners? 



Some attempt was made to list 
broadly the types of questions 
which could be asked* One such 
list was on the following lines? 

subject matter 
inference 

sequence of events 
detail 

attiti!cie of the writer 

(e*s«^ sarcastic, humorous) 
communication technique 

Another way of categorizing 
questions was as follows s 

Questions answerable by directly 
quoting from materials* 

Questions answerable by tne 
information given in the 
selection though not through 
direct quoting* 

Questions requiring evaluation 
and value- judgements. 

It was suggested that the type of 
questions be indicated as a guide 
to the learner* 

The need to have a variety of, and 
a large number of questions, was 
stressed - this would ensure that 
students received maximum practice* 

A handbook of questions for teachers 
to accompany reading materials 
could be developed* 
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5,8 



Detormininfi Levels of 
Difficulty 



What are the 
various ways of 
determining levels 
of diffirv.lty? 



a« 



What are some of 
the indices of 
difficulty? 

What factors 
contribute to 
comprehension 
difficulty? 



It was emphasized that there was a 
need for developing reading 
materials which appealed to 
secondary school students whose 
level of sophistication and 
maturity often surpassed the 
limited reading materials that 
would be suitable for them 
linguistically. 



di What is the role 
of word-listing or 
determining the 
level of the 
reading materials? 

e* How does one 

accommodatG these 
factors in the 
development of 
reading materials? 



5 #9 I nt ere s t /Mb t iva t ion 



a» What is the place of 
the learner's 
interest and 
motivation? 



5.10 Techniques 



a. What special types 
of techniques have 
been found useful 
with particular 
types of learners? ^ 
(e^g« f for secoiidairy 
school students 
beginning to read a 
second or foreign 
language )• 



Materials found effective with 
elementary school children were 
discussed^ e»g#p use of flash- 
cards, picture-word slips , story 
charts, articulated figures* 
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b« What is the place 
of translation? 
What translation 
methods (line -by- 
line, etc.) are 
effective? 



Regarding the line-by-line 
translation method, it was pointed 
out that this would cut down 
teaching time by half. 



5,11 The Teaching 



What materials can 
be prepared to help 
the teacher? 



b. What kind of 

programme can be 
prepared for him? 

c» What contribution 
can he make in 
materials preparation?- 

5tl2 Physical Format 

a« Wha^ are the types 
of typography 
suitable for 
beginning readers 
at elementary and 
secondary school? 



Information on the size of books 
and print as related to curricular 
needs should be made, available to 
teachers t 



b. What types of Illustrations should form an 

format (e,g», wall integral part of the test and not 
pictures, charts, be unrelated to it. 
flashcards, etc.) 
would be effective 
in teaching reading 
to the beginners? 



5il3 Organizational Structure 

a. What is the place of The habits of the people would 

self-instructional be an important factor in 

materials in determining the efficacy of 

teaching reading? self -instruct tonal materials. 
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To what degree are 
students able to 
xvork independently 
in reading? 

How effective are 
"take-home" materials 
in helping beginning 
readers? 
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APPENDIX til RESUME OF REPORTS kW PAPERS 



!• NEEDS AND DIRECTIONS 

(Notes from Reports of Member Countries) 

A» Content 

1« The materials should be familiar from both the social and 
cultural points of view. 

2. The learner should know the culture of the native speakers 
of English. 

3. Textbooks for global distribution are often inappropriate 
in the light of local conditions. 

4. Content is often 'impoverished'. 

5. There is need for a 'local touch'. 

6. The national goals of education should be reflected in the 
materials. 

B. Structures and Vocabulary 

1. The materials must be graded in terms of structures and 
vocabulary. 

2. Many commercial texts have many questions on vocabulary 
but not on structures. 

3. The syllabus for English-medium and non-English medium 
schools are similar but the latter has stricter control 
of structure and vocabularyt 

C. Special Skills 

1. There is need for materials to develop skills in reading 
texts and references, and in note-taking. 

2. There is need to develop 'library language'. 

3. There is need to develop materials specifically for 
vocational education students. 
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4i There is need for short, self-contained passages for 
intensive reading* 

D« Interlocking Materials 

1. There should be supplenientary readers to accompany the 
basic text and instructional guidelines to accompany the 
syllabuses* 

2. Instructional materials should be consistent with the 
English syllabus » 

E. Format, Mechanics, Style 

1. Some presentational techniques are very poor* 

2a There is need for attractive Ij illustrated materials • 

F. The Teacher as Constimer 

li The materials, particularly the manuals, should be written 
in such a way that they can be handled by teachers who 
have relatively little training in linguistics # 

2« Many teachers prepare their own materials (exercises, 
visual aids, etc»)| in the absence of, or to supplement, 
the texts and guides • 

II, MAJOR POINTS REGARDING MATERIALS PREPARATION 
(Notes from the Papers) 

1» Summary of prpblems reported by member countries? 

a» Lack of materials adapted to the needs of 
Southeast Asian learners*. 

bi Lack of locally produced materials* 

c* Undue dependence on foreign materials which 
are often expensive* 

d* Lack of materials adapted to the syllabus* 

e* Inadequate syllabus for the needs of today* 

2* The syllabus can give a more positive lead to the 
materials writer.- 
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3, There is need to integrate materials with real life. 

4« One project which *-he RELC plans to initiate during 
the period 1972-1976 is reading box materials* 

5« The wrong target language may be a major •obstacle' to 
success in language learning. The description of a 
standard language spoken by members of the speech 
community and within the norms of acceptability can be 
of help to the materials writer. 

6. The cloze procedure appeared to grade certain reading 
selections more accurately than grading by constraints. 

7. Appropriate materials can make it possible for all teachers 
to teach more economically, more interestingly and more 
effectively. 

8. There are many other factors affecting readability s 

style of writing, interests, attitudes, cultural conflictp 
etc. 

9. At the early stages, language items can be restricted to 
those features common to Li and L2, 

10. Giving teaching and learning time according to difficulty 
(or random order) - instead of according to usefulness - 
wastes learning effort. 

11. There are three major areas of concern in teaching advanced 
writing - vocabulary, grammatical structure and rhetoric. 

12. In a model for utilization of materials, manpower 
constitutes the chief variable factor. 

13. There is a necessity of basic both materials and 'tests' on 
prior establishment of individual-learner-oriented goals 
systems. 

14. There is inadequacy of goal and test congruency when based 
prinKtrily upon linguistic analyses as opposed to the 
primary bases of measurable communication outcomes in 
coramimication systems. 

15. There is need for fuller examination of the structure of 
discourse and verbal behaviour. 
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16 • Teachability - a keyword in materials preparatiorit 

17 • The notions of speech functions and discourse analysis 
need to be explored in materials preparation. 

18. A systems approach to materials development with three 
major phases - design, development, and dissemination - 
can ensure that the materials ultimately produced are 
the result of systematic and planned procedures* 
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WORKSHOP E 

I 

PREPARING PROGRAMMED MATERIALS FOR REMEDIAL ENGLISH COURSE 

Leaders Dr Jeris E« Strain* 



If Background 

Workshop E began with presentation of a paper PROGRAMMING 
FOR AN INTERMEDIATE INTENSIVE ENGLISH COURSE by the leader which 
is summarised herewith! 

The statement drafted at the Fall 1971 Regional UNESCO 
Meeting in Tokyo with regard to programmed material and language 
teaching ccntained four main points? (a) that programmed 
instruction in its pure form does not provide a major solution to 
the problems of teaching English, (b) that no good programmed 
materials are currently available for teaching English, (c) that 
materials prepared according to programming techniques for 
particular portions of a course could well be of value, and 
(d) that programmed materials could be used for reinforcement 
and practice. 

An intermediate level intensive foreign language course 
presupposes by definition that the 7 earner has had previous 
exposure to the Target Language and has acquired some degree of 
facility in it» It also suggests that to be efficient, lesson 
planning and instruction must be based on insights gained from 
both contrastive analysis and etrror analysis • With a 
representative sample of the group to be taught (for example, 
in-service teachers), one can by means of diagnostic testing 
establish group and individual pre-instructional difficulty 
profiles of the material to be taught. Learning can then be 
enhanced by general instruction aimed at group requirements plus 
specific instruction to meet individual needs. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore some possible 
applications of programming for an intermediate level intensive 
English course of instruction. It is submitted that a programming 
approach can be applied to course design as well as to the 
. development of teaching materials. 

Because the basic eohcept of the program is viable and 
because there is concrete evidence that individuals did learn as 
. the result of exposure to the program, it seems important to 
modify it for maximum utilization. Regrettably, the original 
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agencies are not presently available for such modification* If 
the most meaningful modification is to be undertaken^ it should 
be undertaken region by region and country by country in order to 
provide the end product which would have the greatest value for 
teacher training in each country or region* The cost of suCh 
modification^ given the existence of the pilot model and the 
current state of the art in instructional techiiology, is not 
prohibitive* The development of a modified and revitalized 
version of the TEP could provide global regions with a cost- 
effective mechanisms for pre-service and in-service teacher 
training which would not replace but reinforce and supplement 
existinf^ teacher training curricula. There are a ntimber of 
strategies which can be developed within existing mechanisms of 
the academic and governmental structures of SEAMEO and non-SEAMEO 
nations in Southeast Asia to take tactical advantage of the TEP| 
but it will be necessary to identify adequate funds to acquire 
the pilot model and to assemble for a sufficient period of time 
the staff capable of making the necessary modifications in the 
pilot version. 



The role of contrastive analysis, error analysis, and the 
use of difficulty profile?^^ both individual and group, was 
discussed in the second meeting, characteristics of PAX in the 
third, and a description of country needs in the fourth. 

Discussions during the second day dealt primarily with 
non-intensive courses, the methodology for self-contained PAI 
segments, outlining and working through a PAI segment at both 
identification and development levels, and developing a 
concluding statement. 



2. Situation in the Region 

The countries in the region represent diverse conditions 
and problems in regard to English language teaching* In most 
countries English is taught as a foreign language and only in a 
few as a second language. Generally hardware in the form of 
language laboratories is available only at tertiary institutions. 
There is a general deficiency of software and the need for 
effective use of the available software also seems evident. 
Programmes presented by the use of software have proved to be 
more effective than those through hardware. This is attributable 
in good measure to the learners* attitude towards language 
laboratories and the inadequate motivation of the learners in a 
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laboratory situation. At school level enrolments are large and 
often the text-book is the only form of available instructional 
material. 

Programmes designed for remedial work need to be applicable 
at different educational levels and should be adaptable for both 
intensive and non-intensive purposes. There is also the problem 
of lack of exposure to language! i.e., difficulty exists in 
creatin(?; the linguistic environment which is found in countries 
where En(2;lish is a native language. 

The fundamental need of the learners is the development of 
reading skills as well as communication, and the demand for 
courses in English for technical and scientific purposes is most 
pressing. \ 

3. Given favorable educational conditions including the right 
teacher attitudes, and learner attitudes and motivation, the 
workshop participants generally believed that program-assisted 
instruction (PAX) can offer a thorough treatment of the problem- 
areas of students who need remedial instruction, although it 
should not be considered a panacea or a magic formula. 



4. PAX has the following features?: 

(a) A specifically designed program which makes possible 
multi-level instruction, that is teacher-guided, and 
that permits each learner to proceed at his own rate. 

» 

(b) Carefully sequenced materials based upon the 
identification of problem-areas through the use of 
diagnostic tests and error analysis. 

(c) Assistance to the classroom teacher in correcting 
the difficulties of students on an individual basis. 

(d) Adjustive materials for bilinguals and individuals 
with previous knowledge of a language. 

5. PAX consists of two distinct elements? the classroom teacher and 
materials planned for problem-areas. The materials comprise 

(a) diagnostic tests to determine problem-areas, and 
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(b) remedial drills and exercises on the skills of 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing (to be 
performed outside class hours). 



The role of PAX materials is significant in the provision of 
reinforcement on the work done by the teacher, and the overcoming 
of problem-areas faced by individual learners # 



The PAI approach lends itself to use for intensive as well as 
non-intensive remedial work, as outlined belowi 



(a) Scheme A 
Level 1 



4 
5 

(b) Scheme B 
Level 1 
2 
3 
4 



Grammatical structures (following a Fries 

approach) 

Lexical structures (following a Hornby 

approach) 

Communicative skills (using in part a 

situational approach) 

Laboratory (reinforcement of Levels 1-3) 

Program-assisted instruction (reinforcement of 

individual 
learning-tasks) 



Situations 

Grammatical structures 

Lexicon and communicating skills 

Homework (written, reading, or language labt, 
where available) 



5 Program-assisted instruction 

The first three levels in each scheme provide a general course 
which is essentially structure-based, while the last two levels 
reinforce the general course by providing supplementary work in 
the form of language laboratory instruction and/or PAI materialst 
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In intensive course instruction, each level would be allocated one 
class hour I in non-intensive course instruction, Levels 1-3 would 

be combined for classroom work and Levels 4-^5 for out of classroom 

study. 



PAX materials were viewed as having a different inethodology than 
programmed instruction (PI) materials and represent a teacher- 
directed approach. The PAI methodology was viewed as being 
characterized by self-contained learning units which follow a 
four-step procedure s 

1. Attention pointer 

2. Presentation 

a) Examples » 

b) Generalization 

3. Practice 

4. Evaluation 

The procedure for developing a self-contained learning unit and 
test items were viewed as consisting of the following steps? 

1. Determination of the learning-task. 

2. Description of the important features of the learning-tasks 

a) Recognition 

b) Production 

3. Development of test items 

a) Lead 

b) Response 

c) Distractors 

4. Error response evaluation 
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Recommendations and important notes 

(a) There is a dearth of software for lan^^iaf^e teaching 
in this region. RELC could assist by producing 
more software to meet the needs of the region. 

(b) As the emphasis in the region is on the .development 
of reading skills and special English courses, RELC 
could make a significant contribution by locating 
and compiling registers (structural, lexical, 
idiomatic) in scientific and technical subjects. 
The contextualized meaning of technical terms is 
also needed # ^ - 

(c) To prepare effective remedial programs, there is a 
need to identify situations closely related to 
terminal behavior goals and to devise courses to 
this end. 

(d) In the concept of remedial courses the stress should 
not be solely on structures and idioms, but rather 
on integrated learning. 

(e) The feasibility of "electronic classrooms" bears 
exploration. 

(f ) To remedy the general lack of reading of the part 
of many language learners, consideration should be 
given to the possibility of grading available 
reading materials in terms of their linguistic 
difficulty. 

(g) Greater use should be made of reading laboratories 
to help improve reading and comprehension skills. 

(h) PAI materials could be made available in forms 
similar to PI materials already on the market? 
i.e. loose leaf, cards, books, etc. 
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WORKSHOP F 

THE ORGANISATION OF AN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS PROJECT 
Leader? Dr Nelia G« Casambre 



Part I 

The objectives of the workshop were to produce general 
guidelines in organising an instructional materials project which 
eould be useful to participants when they go back to their respective 
stations, A Working Paper by Dr Casambre was presented, fcr discussion* 
The workshop examined some sample project proposals and designs which 
were available with a view to getting insights into models and working 
procedures in working out instructional materials projects. 



Part II 

It was agreed that before working procedures could be set 
up, some major issues had to be discussed - to include identification 
of problems, determining the purpose of the materials, training and 
expertise of personnel involved and external considerations such as 
the nature, scope and extent of the project as well as financial 
considerations* There are also important factors such as the general 
goals and policies of the country's educational system which are 
constraints on the organiser of the project* 

In the drawing up of the guidelines which follow, large and 
major national projects were envisaged* For smaller instructional 
materials projects, many of the elements nojd not necessarily be 
carried out* 



Part III 

The following working procedures in organising an 
Instructional Materials project were suggested* The three main phases 
which were discussed were the (i) Design Phase, (ii) the Development 
Phase and (iii) the Dissemination Phase* 

!• The Design Phase (may involve one person or a team) 



1#1 



The rationale of the project will include the weaknesses of 
existing materials, e r" what the project can do to overcome these 
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weaknessest The description will state- the area of discipline 
of learning to be covered, and the learner's level for which the 
project is intended* 

lt2 Goals. A distinction was made between (a) Project Goals and 
(b) Materials Goals. Project goals will attempt to state how 
much can be accomplished. The goals in the production of new 
materials must take into account the high-level goals which are 
generally based on the policies of one's country. Under the 
materials - projects goals, sub-goals will be set for specific 
materials to accomplish. 

1.3 Content. Two main areas will need to be consideredi- 

(i) subject-matter content, and (ii) language content. The 
choice of topics, or areas of experiences, znay come from other 
subject-content fields or disciplines. The linguistic aspect 
is on form and meaning. 

{■ 

1.4 Procedures. The procedures for organising the task will be the 
arranger 5nt and sequencing of the subject-matter as well as the 
language content. It will also include specific learning 
procedures for each unit. Here too it is important to distinguish 
between procedures for the Project> and procedures for the 
Materials. Project - procedure involves the steps in 
administering the project. 

1«5 Technical Format* This would include decisions as to tjrpe 
- size, layout, 'illustrations, phrasing etc. 

1.6 Personnel. The following were felt to be important personnel in 
the instructional materials teams 



a. 


The Project Director 


b. 


Specialist Staff Members 


c. 


A Writing Team . 


d. 


Researchers 


e. 


Consultants 


f. 


A Production Editor 


S* 


Artists or Illustrators 


h. 


An Administrator 


i. 


Teachers to try out the material 



lt7 Approximate Work - Schedule will need to be stated as a rough 
guide to the Project team in organising different phases of the 
work. 
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II 
2.1 

2.2 

2,3 

2.4 
2.5 
2.6 

III 
3.1 

■ "fc 

ERIC 



Budget. It may necessary to present a detailed yearly budget 
which will includes 

a« Fonoraria /fees /salaries for personnel involved? 

b« Furniture and equipment needed, together with 
maintenance and other operating expenses? 

c» Supplies and Materials? 

dt Sundries* 

The Development Stage 



This stage involves the actual writing and construction of 
materials by a team of writers, assisted by consultant service s# 

The prepared materials will need to be tried out. .This may be 
on a small scale' basis* Certain schools will be selected for the 
tryout, and the teachers in these schools will receive briefing 
on the procedures. 

The evaluation of the materials used may be done by members of 
the team itself and by fhe personnel in the schools directly 
involved in the tryout. 

Revisions of the materials used will be based on the results of 
the evaluation* 

The revised materials may be tried out again, on a larger scales 
this may involve the regional or national level* 

* 

Evaluation based on 2*5 (above) and further revisions may be 
carried oat when deemed necessary* 



The Dissemination Phase 

This would Invove spreading information about the materials, 
conducting pre- and in-service teacher training courses on the 
use of the materials, and field evaluation of the new materials* 
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PART IV 

The workshop embarked on a model or sample Project, usinp 
the above procedures, in the hope that it could be included as an 
Appendix, The sample project had endless possibilities but it could 
not be completed in time. 

Our thanks are due to the Consultants Drs Johnson, .Dykstra 
and Spicer who attended the Workshop, and whose suggestions were most 
helpful. Many of the ideas in the Working Paper, too, were drawn 
from the paper by Dr F,C, Johnson, 'The Design, Development and 
Dissemination of Instructional Materials', presented at this Seminar, 



ERIC 
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WORICSHOP G 

CRITERIA FOR THE EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
Leaders Mrs Lee Sow Ling 



PART I 

Introduction 

The role of the English language in SEAMEO countries has 
changed radically within the last two decades and is rapidly 
undergoing redefinition at the present time. In the ESL countries p 
namely Malaysia, the Philippines and Singapore, it is an official 
language used as an alternate medium of instruction and in the EFL 
countries i»e# Indonesia^ the Khmer Repul5TiCp Laos, Thailand and 
Vietnam, it is increasingly accepted as a first or second foreign 
language. With such changes in role have come new goals for English 
language teaching which, in turn, have created the need for new 
teaching materials designed to achieve these goals. It is thus felt 
in all countries of the region that English language textbooks and 
other instructional materials produced by British and other Western 
writers for native learners can no longer be uncritically accepted. 

In its discussions. Workshop G was constantly aware of the 
present need in all member countries for locally produced irisftructional 
materials designed to meet the specific goals of ESL or EFL learners 
and that this demand has created the need for systematic as distinct 
from ad hoc evaluation of instructional materials^ Such evaluation 
would serve two important purposes s 

1. to assess the utility of such instructional 
materials as are being produced locally and 

2. to provide a set of guidelines for the 
production of the instructional materials so 
urgently required for the implementation of 
various English language teaching programmes in 
SEAMED countries • 

The workshop was aware of the danger of formulating criteria 
which were too rigorous for existing instructional materials to 
satisfy but felt nonetheless that it was necessary to spell out 
systematically a set of criteria against which existing and future 
instructional materials could be assessed. The existence of such 
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criteria would enable evaluation to be undertaken in order that 
defects and inadequacies of current instructional materials could be 
revealed and remedied* It should perhaps be emphasised that 
evaluation is not synonomous with selection, but that selection and 
recommendation should be based on systematic and objective evaluation. 



PART II 

OrRanisation of Discussions 

Professor G. Dykstra reminded the workshop that instructional 
materials, being instructional, should be learner-oriented* He 
stressed also that the general goals of the materials should be capable 
of being broken down into sub-goals and that criteria could be 
established which would measure student achievement of these sub-goals 
leading to an ultimate achievement of the major goals. 

The workshop ^also received advice from the following: 

Dr J. Anderson, Dr G,L. Arvidson, Dr C.A. Hidalgo and he LtM. Ramisht 

Initially the group experienced some difficulty in 
establishing an adequate conceptual framework in which to order their 
discussiont To overcome this difficulty the workshop then divided 
itself into three separate groups each of which had the task of listing 
what they considered to be the criteria which would enable a practical 
evaluation to be made of instructional materials* When the three 
groups re-assembled to compare their findings, they discovered that 
there was, in fact, a surprising degree of unanimity among them. It 
then became possible to draw up a set of criteria acceptable to all 
mambers of the group. 

These criteria, which are listed below, would (enable what 
may be termed a "face" evaluation of instructional materials. The 
group recognised that an external and objective evaluation of 
materials could and should be made, but considered that the shortage 
of time prevented it from undertaking an examination of this kind of 
evaluation. 



PART III 



StJigfeested Criteria 

In the evaluation of instructional materials, two basic 
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principles should be kept in minds- 

1. the goals of the instructional material should 
be desirable and 

2. the instructional material should achieve the 
. fjoals for which it was designedi 

The. first principle relates to the evaluation of the goals 
of the instructional material against the broader framework of 
national policies and English language programmes # The second 
principle relates to the effectiveness of the instructional material 
in achieving these goals. 

The criteria formulated therefore relate to four aspects of 
j.nstructional niaterialsg- 

A« Goals 

B. Linguistic and thc^matic content 

C. Design 

D. Auxiliary materials* 



Goals 

li The material should contain either clearly stated or 
identifiable goals. 

a. These general f^oals should be broken down into 
sub-goals • 

b. The Sub-goals should be stated in behavioural 
terms • 

2. These goals should be desirable. 

a. They should be compatible with national aspirations. 

b. They should contribute to international understanding. 

Cf They should be capable of further division into 
sub-goals which are clear to the learner and which 
are attainable by him in successive" steps. 
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3« These goals should meet the differing needs of the second and 
and foreign language learnert (In the case of the second 
language learner, the group considered that English would be 
learned for the purpose of communication at all levels and in 
a variety of contexts, and the learner's needs would 
consequently imply the acquisition of all four language skills. 
The foreign language learner on the other hand would need to 
acquire skills which were pertinent to the specialised purposes 
for which his language learning was intended*) 

4. The goals should be attainable within given constraints. 

5« They should have an underlying rationale derived from 

linguistic, pedagogical and learning theory and an awareness 
of the learner's needs. 

B« Linguistic and thematic content 

1. The learning items should be selected, graded and sequenced 
in accordance with sound psycho-linguistic principles. 

2. These learning items should be quantitatively adequate for 
the levels at which they are aimed. 

3. The content should show progressive development and continuity. 

4. The thematic content should have a cultural component. 
(The workshop considered that such cultural content would 
motivate and interest the learner. It would include both 
the target language culture and the learner's own cultural 
background.) 

5. The content should take into consideration the linguistic 
background of the learner. (This criterion is appropriate 
only to those materials which are prepared for a group of 
learners id. th a homogeneous linguistic background.) 

6. The material stjoyld be functional in that it meets the 
individual social and vocational needs of the learner* 



ERLC 



There should be provision for activities designed to enablo 
the learner to use in meaningful situations the skills and 
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concepts acquired and also to maintain the learner's interest. 

8« The content should be consistent with the official national 
syllabus in cases where this syllabus contains detailed 
specifications of content. 



It The material should be appropriately organised. 

2. The presentation and the methodology implied should be 
pedagogically sound. 

3. The format, lay-out and illustrations should be appropriate 
to the age and ability levels of the learner. 

4. The material should be readable (the concept of readability 
accepted by the workshop being that the material should 
contain inherent interest and suitable structure and 
vocabulary for the age and ability of those for whom it is 
intended). 

5. The material should be reasonably priced. 

6. The material should provide for continuous evaluation of the 
learner's attainment of sub-goals in order to produce positive 
learner motivation. 



Design 



Atx?ciliarv materials 



1. There should be an appropriate teacher's manual which 



a. 



explains teaching procedures to be used, in clear 
terms 



b. 



suggests alternate teaching techniques 



c. 



explains the theoretical framework underlying 
these techniques 



d. 



provides supporting materials for enrichment 
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c. allows the teacher sufficient flexibility in the 
choice of teaching techniques* 

2« The material should be accompanied by appropriate 
a* visual aids 
b. workbooks for students 

Ct supplementary readers and other auxiliary material 

(The workshop was aware that a whole range of criteri? 
could be established to evaluate these various sorts of 
aids and supplementary materials. However t it considered 
that these lay outside the scope of the task it had set 
itself in view of the limited time at its disposal.) 



Although the workshop felt that with more time it would 
have been able to refine considerably the criteria it had formailated 
in its discussions, it was hoped nevertheless that the above criteria 
could serve some practical purpose in contributing towards a more 
adequate assessment* selection and utilisation of instructional 
materials currently available in the region and encourage the 
production of more effective new materials. 
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WORKSHOP H 

AN INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS COURSE FOR TEACHER TRAINING 
Leaders Dr Lim Kiat Boey 

The task of this workshop was to produce an Instructional 
Materials Course for Teacher Training. The workshop attempted to 
outline such a course, which would constitute one part of a 
Pre-Service Teacher Training, Course. Trainee teachers require an 
IM Course in order to be able both to discriminate between alternative 
materials prescribed for them and to use materials to their best 
advantage through an understanding of the theory upor which such 
materials have been based • 



GOALS 

The workshop began by establishing three broad goals of an 
IM Coinrse for Teacher Trainings 

i) To enable the trainee teachers to consider the 
principles and practical problems of evaluating 
IM. 

ii) To give trainee teachers a general knowledge 
regarding the preparation of IM# 

iii) To equip the trainee teachers with the techniques 
and skills necessary to make good use of IMi 
possibly of one specific set of IM. 

Of these three goals, the first, concerning the evaluation 
of IM, was considered the most important though its ultimate 
significance would depend on the extent to which any system of 
education was centralised, and ;n certain situations one of the other 
goals may become moy^e important. 

PREREQUISITES 

Before embarking upon an IM Cour-se the trainee teacher 
should fulfil the following three prerequisites 8- 

1) he should possess a working knowledge of Ei^llsh 
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2) he should possess a rudimentary linguistic 
knowledge of the sounds and structures of 
the first and second language 

3) he should have completed a course in general 
methodology. 

Taking the IM Course as one part of a complete Teacher 
Training Course, these prerequisites would, in fact, represent the 
units of the general course to be completed before the units on IM 
were begun. 

CONTENT 

The length of the IM Course and the areas emphasised would 
depend upon the particular problems of the country where such a course 
was given. However, all the parts constituting the content of our 
course were considered essential by the workshop. One suggestion 
regarding planning was that the course be interrupted half-way by a 
round of teaching practice to allow the trainee to put the course's 
ideas into practice. Since the order in which the units of the IM 
Course should be presented would vary according to the situation, the 
contents are not listed in order of importance. An IM Course should, 
then, contain? 

1) Criteria for the evaluation of IM, with 
particular reference to the relationship 
between goals,' methods, and materials 

2a) the principles and techniques in the 
development of IM 

2b) the supplementation and adaptation of IM 

3) the techniques involved in using the various 
forms of IM 

4) the sources of IM i.e. where can expert 
assistance and additional materials be found 

5) the construction and use of AVA 

6) practical work in evaluating and preparing IM 

Having established the contents of the course,- we considered 
the jrequlrements of each unit in greater detail. 
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1) Criteria for the Evalmtion of IM 

The following criteria should be considered^ 

i) the needs of the learner, compatible with 
existing national aspirations 

ii) the level of the learner's English 

iii) the background of the learner and the 
cultural content of the IM 

iv) the frequency of vocabulary and structures 

v) the usefulness of the vocabulary and 
structures 

vi) the grading of the IM, including the load of 
learning, the recycling or revision of 
materials and the rate at which new structures 
are introduced 

vii) the learnability and teachability of the IM5 
this would involve several factors - the 
presentation of the materials, the at^ality 
of production, the print size, the use of 
illustrations, tape-recordings etc», the 
interests of the learner, the appropriateness 
of techniques used, the attention to cognitive 
factors, the use of the mother tongue and of « 
grammar, the clarity of the explanations and 
the length of the entire course and its units* 

2) a) Principles and Techniques in the Development of IM 

Here we should consider three general areas of 
Teacher Training as related to IMj 

(1) the teacher must believe in, or at 
least understand, the bases upon 
which the IM have been constructed 

(2) he must understand the consequences 
of these bases 

(3) he must know how to use the IM as 
they have been designed to be used 
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In this part of the course, the trainee teacher 
could examine a variety of IM, representing as many 
different sets of IM as possible used in his own 
country, and maybe even beyond. 

The Supplementation and Adaptation of IM 

Part a) should take precedence over this second 
part. However, the workshop felt that in most 
countries in the region a teacher would find 
himself either needing or wanting to supplement or 
adapt IM, and should therefore receive training in 
this field. TMs does not mean the teacher would 
be expected to produce a complete set of IM. On 
the. contrary. However,' the extent of materials 
prepared by a teacher would depend upon the level 
at which he was teaching. The workshop demanded 
the right of the teacher to supplement and adapt 
when he felt it necessary. The teacher should not 
be bound by the limitations of the specific set of 
IM which he might be using, and some, indeed, felt 
that he should be encouraged to exercise his 
independence in preparing supplementary IM. 

The course should, however, warn of uiie factors 
and dangers involved in the preparation of 
supplementary materials. Any supplementary materials 
must compj.y with all those principles underlying the 
set of IM which they are supplementing. The whole 
question of the treatment of so-called problem areas 
was raised and it was asked whether supplementary 
materials should not concentrate on areas of success 
as much as if not more than areas of difficulty. 
The purpose of supplementary materials should be to 
practise what has already been learnt, not to teach. 

The course should give the trainee teachers 
examples of the addition of supplementary materials, 
(to a course), pclrting out how the underlying 
rationale of the course has been maintained. 
Specific projects could be undertaken e.g. the 
f lannelgraph, to encourage teachers to develop their 
own materials. The f lannelgraph is cheap and simple 
to make. It allows the teacher to maintain his 
normal position in the classroom, which in some 
Asian countries is a factor that has to be considered. 
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More importantly it is an exercise in which teacher 
and pupil can participate alike, taking the role 
of producer one stage further from the teacher to 
the pupil* After the teacher has given an example 
of making something with a f lannelgraphp the class 
can make more* Such an exercise could be used, for 
example, for vocabulary practice. 

Another project in preparing IM could be to 
give the trainee teacher a set of readers as a 
model with an explanation of the principles of 
construction* The teacher could then construct 
more readers. 

Throughout three rules or suggestions for 
preparing' supplementary materials should be 
remembered s 

(1) nothing should be wrf.tten before it 
has been used orally 

(2) the materials should emanate from 

the classroom work • 

(3) methods of adapting other materials 
for one*s ovr. purposes should be 
examined* 



The techniques involved in usin^ the various forms of IM 

Whereas in unit 2, which discussed principles 
and techniques in the development of IM, we recommended 
examples be made of a variety of IM, in this unit we 
recommended the use of one specific set of IM, covering 
all areas of listening, speaking, reading and writing* 
The various techniques could then be explored in terms 
of this one specific set of materials, which hopefully 
would represent one set of IM commonly used in schools 
in the region* This is clearly an ideal situation but 
one advocated wherever possible* At the same time the 
course should prepare teachers for either the situation 
where they have a choice of IM, or for the one where 
they have no choice* 

The trainee teacher should then be able to see 
the beginning and the end product of these IM* Ideally 
he would observe a class which had almost completed the 
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materials • Also he shou],ci observe a class beginning 
the covirsei Both classes should, of course, be 
presented in as realistic a way as possible. In this 
way the trainee teacher would see and understand both 
the problems in setting up the. course and the problems 
associated with the use of that set of IM, 

It is important that the teacher be able to 
view the IM from the viewpoint of the learner. Then 
he will know better how to make the learner behave as 
he, the teacher, wants him to be able to behave. To 
this end micro-teaching or peer-teaching could be usedi^ 

Specific techniques for teaching large classes 
or group work should be treated and both the situational 
and structural approaches should be examined. 

Wherever possible a Teacher's Book should bs 
provided for the course, giving as detailed suggestions 
as possible without inhibiting the teacher's own 
individuality and inventiveness. 

I should add that though the workshop recommended 
teaching this part of the course in relation to a 
specific set of IM, they felt strongly that ho set of 
Hi was perfect, and thei^teacher should always be 
encouraged to supplement or amend materials wherever he 
felt they failed, and should emerge from the course 
flexible enough to teach any other set of IM. 

The Sources of IM 

The title of this smaller point speaks for 
itself. The course should tell the trainee teacher of 
organisations, machines, experts in the areas who 
might be able to give specialist help with IM. 

The Construction and Use of AVA 

The advantages and limitations of AVA should be 
explained to -the trainee teacher^ He should be 
acquainted with the many and various forms of AVA which 
I will not list here. However, the most obvious but 
roost important, the blackboard, should be thoroughly 
treated in a talk on •ble'^kboard science*, including 
all aspects of its use. ' ae availability of AVA in 
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the region would prescribe vjhich aids should be discussedt 
• Then mechanical aids are available, both their use and 
maintenance should be taught* . Trainee teachers should 
realise that language activities do not necessarily 
constitute learning, though they may serve other useful 
purpose s# 

6) Practical Work in EvaluatinR and Preparing IM 

This should obviously constitute an important 
part of the course t As I have discussed the preceding 
units, I have indicated what practical projects should 
accompany academic study # Clearly, a unit on AVA 
should consist primarily of having the trainee teachers 
produce AVA to be used with their other IM» It might 
be profitable also to have them write actual evaluations 
of a set of IM» However, let me stress that the course 
should set out to teach the teacher to use rather than 
prepare IM» 



CONCLUSION 

The course which has been suggested above has incorporated 
ideas from all the workshop members, who, I must say, made valuable 
contributions based on their varied experiercest We therefore hope 
that it may be of some use to teacher trainers in the region, always 
bearing in mind that modifications and changes in emphasis will be 
necessary to svit the particular country and situation* 



J 
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WORKSHOP I 

MTERIALS FOR DEVELOPING THE WRITING SKILL 
Leaders Mrs Molly Kg Kuen Seong 



1. ThG workshop focuased their discussion on three main areass 

1»1 Why are we teaching our students to write English? 
Tha answer is to confirm the listening, speaking and 
reading skills through writing for communication. 
Since there is a common fear (among learners of all 
age groups) of writing - of committing errors in 
print, this fear needs to be overcome by the provision 
of interesting and effective instructional materials 
for writing* 

1.2 What are the differing writing needs of our learners? 
All learners need to write as one way, an important 
way, of learning to master the target language for 
communication. In addition, they will need to learn 
different kinds of written communication aJ: different 
levels for different purposes? e.g* as ^ preparation 
for tertiary education and for jobs and careers. 
The staging or programming of the writing component 
of the English course must be carefully planned in 
clcje relationship to the aural'-oral and reading 
skills which, in turn, should examine the needs of 
the writing skill. 

1»3 What kinds of materials and methods are required to 
help learners to develop their writing skill? I#e» 
content and methods of integrating it in the whole 
teaching vTogramme rather than methods of teaching it. 

2« The group went on to discuss the different stiages of the writing 
component* Five or more stages were distinguished, together with 
types of materials and activities which would help to attain 
these objectives of each stage. These stages are cumulative and 
not mutually exclusive. At the stage V level, for example, it 

be m *^^essary to refer back to stage I. In other words, the 
undergraduate's handwriting may be so bad that something has to 
be done about it. Meanwhile, preparatory aural-oral and reading 
practice are assumed throughout. 
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3.1 Stage I deals with penmanship and the n^chanics of 
writing* In some SEAMEO countries, this begins 
concurrently with oral and reading work. In others, 
it is delayed to :he second year of L2 studies* 

The amount of time to be spent on this stage depends 
on how far writing has been practised in Li studies, 
and on how similar the symbols are to the roman 
alphabet. Pre-writing activities may be necessary 
for co-ordination of hand and eye, and will include 
the formation of shapes and strokes similar to those 
which will be needed for writing the letters of the 
alphabet. When pupils are ready for the latter, 
their writing should be contextualized. Groups of 
letters can be classified by similarity of shapes. 
(The conventional order of letters of the alphabet 
is not important until pupils need to use 
dictionaries.) Script should lead to cursive writing 
as soon as possible so that speed in writing can 
increase. 

3.2 Attention to. legibility is to be encouraged at all 
.stages of the writing ppogramme. 

Stage II. The objective here is the writing of simple 
(easy and single) sentences. Activities for encouraging 
the development of writing at this stage include i- 

4.1 Copying familiar word groups. (This is a bird. It 
is pretty.) 

4.2 Writing single letters and simple words and phrases 
from dictation. 

4.3 Filling in blanks in sentences, at first with the 
learner selecting from a list of words supplied^ 
la':er supplying the words himself. 

4.4 Writing meaningful sentences fror a substitution 
table* 

4.5 Writing short responses to quostions, which may be 
verbal or written^ (e.3. the teacher points to a 
picture and asks '"What^s that?" The pupil writes 
down the words "A picture".) 
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4«6 Writing longer witten answers elicited by X or Y 
questions and Wh-quGstions. It may be necessary to 
specify the first word of the answer. Etg* Are you 
eight or nine years old? I am eight. 

4.7 Substituting a word at specified points in a model 
sentence r 

His name is Mat Ali. 
Wjr name is Chen^^ Soon. 
Her name is Sany. 

4.8 Writing parallel sentences from cue words. 
Mat Ali is sitting down. (Sarah and Swee Lan) 

4»9 Writing a sentence without cue words about an object, 
a person, a place, etc. 

4.10 Writing a sentence following the teacher's directions. 
e.g«r^rite a sentence about your mother. 

It is presumed that learners by the end of this stage will not 
be troubled by a word like 'sentence', and that they will have 
become accustomed to using capital letters in initial position, 
and for names. The final full-stop should also have become a 
habit as well as simple spelling rules. ^ 

Stage III. Here, the objective is the writing of short passages 
of related sentences with gradually diminishing control. 
Activities include j 

6.1 The writing of answers to a question series about a 
given stimulus e.g. picture(s) story, p'.iotograph(s), 
picture post-«ard(s), familiar situation(s).^ etc. 

6.2 Re-writing a passage with dircrjted changes (e.g. of 
nxunber, tense or gender). K f ^^^kstra's "Ananse 
Tales" is a useful illustratior* this. 

6.3 Adding specified types of phrases to a given passage. 
^e.g« place or time adjuncts). 

6.4 Writing a series of sentences from cities. 

E.gi two boys - bicycles - beach - swim - ^ain. - home 
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6«5 Completing a passage, of which the first and last 
sentences are given, or only the first or last 
sentence is provided. 

696 . Writing simple notices, announcements, captions, 

pieces of news for the school wall newspaper, notes 



7» 7.1 Stage IV» The objective of this stage might have 
been simply stated as "The writing of paragraphs** 
had not a lively discussion on the meaning of 
"paragraph** ensued* This led to a request to RELC 
to hold a seminar on semantics in the near future # 
An additional problem area was how to introduce 
subordination ('*complex sentences") at. this stage* 
Professor Dykstra, who very kindly agreed to be the 
workshop's resource person, spoke of the advantages 
of the term DISCOURSE, with its inclusion of 
productive and receptive aspects. The i.iterrelated 
parts might be referred to as **Units of Discourse"* 
Prof Dykstra then illustrated the idea of task- 
oriented communication by an experiment* Some 
members were given drawings of shapes, and asked to 
write a discourse such that the receiver could 
re-produce the shapes without seeing the original* 
Examples of the shapes are 
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The experiment showed that whfle co.Timunication was 
successfully made by some members 5 the problems of 
comnjunicating even the simplest task were 
owledged* 



the classroom. Stage I application of this experiment 
could be to give a cue to learner 1 (e*g* a drawing of 
the letter "C") and ask him to copy it* He would then ' 
pass his copy (the response to learner 2$ who would 
copy what he saw* ' Both learners would then compare their 
drawings with the original to confirm their results* 
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Schematically^ this cnr\ be represented ass 



response 
* 

cue — response 

7.3 Students could also design their own tasks, using 
grids. 



0 <- c o 




0 o 0 O 



7.4 Learner I's task might be to describe the crosses 
and joinings so that learner 2 would be able to 
reproduce them accurately on his own grid. 
Comparison of the response with the o-^iginal clue 
leads to discovery of what essential information 
was omitted. Such exercises are self-teaching and 
self-correcting. It was emphasized that the ability 
to perform such comnHanication tasks depended on the 
work done in earlier stages. The structures and 
lexis needed should be orally and visibly available 
before the task is att^^mpted. 

7.5 The following suggestions were made as aids to 
writing longer aad more complex sentences » 

7.5.1 Adding specified types of clauses to a text 
(cf. "Ananse Tales"). 

7.5.2 Using the "Dictacomp" model described in a 
recent edition of the ••Forum", in which 
dictation is used as an j.id. 

. 7.5»3 Making substitutions in model discourses, 
(see REL C Journal 11, page 81). 



cue 
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7.5*4 Cross-cultural problems need to be explained 
to learners at this stage, &uch as the way 
of writing the date, layout of an address t 
and differences of social formulae, where 
direct translation must be avoided (e.g* 
"I hope that your body is well" for '•How are 
you?'*)* These problems must be dealt with 
orally before writing is attempted. Where 
necessary, dramalets can be provided in the 
classroojTj situation. This was mentioned in 
Prof Spicer*s talk about the preparation of 
French lesson units for British Primary 
School pupils. 

7.6 It follows from this that the teaching of the various 
skills should not be split up amohg various teachers, 
^here one teacher may be responsible for reading, 
another for structure, yet another for writing, etc. 

7.7 Teachers* manuals are essential and should include 
information on the above points. 

Stage V and above (Advanced Stages). These stages again differ 
in the SEAMED countries. The main objective of developing 
writing skill at these levels is to writft a discourse for 3 
specific purpose, involving a considerable variety of modei» of 
writing. These includes 

8*tl Personal and formal letters. 

8.2 Directions and explanations of processes. 



8.3 Formal and informal invitations* 

8.4 Reports e.g» job reports and summary, reports of 
events* 

8.5 Formrfilling and forra-designing«i 



8.6 



Drafting of telegrams. 



8*7 



Note-nDaking, and later, note-taking* 



8.8 




8.9 



The writing of , ci rculars, nienioranda, editorials 
and comraercialsT* 
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9«1 By Stage V and above, the General English Course 

wouTid probably end, and specialised courses (English 
for Special Purposes) would begin* For these 
advanced learners, it was felt that resource and/or 
instructional materials should not be taken from 
literature of a bygone age, especially where the 
Etiglibh used is antiquated or showing signs of age. 
F.ather; such materials should be selected from 
current \ literature like journals or magazines. 
One source which is easily available in Southeast 
Asia is the Asia Magazine which is distributed free 
of charge with every copy of the Sunday Tines . 

9.2 It was also agreed that resource and/or instructional 
materials should be carefully selected to meet the 
needs, both national and curricular, of the learners 
in order that learners be not unduly burdened wich 
learnin-^; English from materials which are unfamiliar 
or of n-* direct bearing to their learning programmes. 
E.g. when the learners are struggling to learn English 
for general purposes, they should not be overly 
exposed to literary English. On the other hand. 
Science and Technical students should not be made to 
read literary texts purely for the sake of appreciating 
certain genres. 

The lexical component . In order to improve the writing skill, 
learners need to be exposed to different kinds of writing 
through reading. Vocabulary-building exercises are V3ry 
important to learners of Stage IV and above. The following are 
some uRefui sources? 

10.1 The need to encourage the use of a good dictionary 
which stresses usage and which includes ''more than 
just head-wordbi e.g. the different forms of various^ 
parts of speech should be included as well as 
examnles of current usage* 

10.2 Conversation or tc ic lists to be built up on the 
l*-:es of Michael West* sr -Minimum Adequate Vocabulary 
(V. 'Teaching English in Difficult Circumstances'). 

10.3 Periodicals on all kinds of subjects for a broad ' 
base on which to build special varieties of English 
at higher stages. 
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Frequency of written assiRnmentS t Writing should be regarded as 
a step in the sequence listening - speaking - reading - x«:iting 
and, as such, to be used to help fix other language habits. 
•A little at a time and often* is to be preferred to infrequent, 
full-scale - and dreaded - operations i 
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WORKSHOP J 

DEVELOPING ORAL MTERIALS FOR SECONDARY LEVEL 
Leaders Mr G«A« Pittman 



PREAMBLE - REGIONAL VARIATIONS OF "SECONDARY LEVEL LANGUAGE TEACHING 

It was considered that the word 'Secondary' would lead to 
difficulty since the levels of language development in the school 
system of the varioug participants was very different. At Secondary 
Level., students from the Khmer Republic, Thailand, and Vietrim are 
essentially at the beginner stage, while those from Singapore, 
Malaysia, Philippines have a considerable experience of Tnglish, many 
of them having used English as the medium of instruction :it primary 
level. Students at secondary level in Papua New Guin':a have all used 
English as the medium of instruction since the beginning of Primary 
school. 

Participants were invited to di\yide into smaller groups to 
consider the different problems presented at Secondary Level in the 
various areas or whether the word 'Intermediate* or *Non-bt:5jinners* 
should be substituted for 'Secondary'. 

Participants from Vietnam, Thailand, and the Khmer Republic 
favoured initially work at the beginner level, but agreed later that 
rather than splitting up the group they would agree to work at a more 
advanced level. 

It was agreed that the Workshop would concern itself with 
a non-specific secondary course leading to subsequent specialization 
if necessary. It was agreed that the intermediate was the area in 
which the greatest difficulty lay because the beginner stage, and the 
needs of specialist learners, were both areas which were fairly well 
defined, and in which a large and ever growing amount of material is 
available. , 

CONCLUSION 1. y 

It was agreed that the i structional materials must je 
suitable to the level of maturity of the pupil. 

The need to limit our areia of investigation 

. Areas of oral language were identified and also points of 
O „emphasis# The grammatical-situational approach was suggested, where 
ERJC the linguistic form is exercised and developed within a particular 
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si tuation. . It was agreed that other, areas such as phoneme 
discrimination, stress, rhythm and intonat:.on aid general 
conversational English were also considered important and some 
specific classroom techniques were suggested and briefly discussed 
by participants. 

Prof Johnson joined the group as consultant and proposed three 
stages in oral work vizs 

!• Systematic presentation 

2. Controlled pattern practice 

3. Use 

In the third stage other aspects of languag;e may legitimately 
be used, i.e. a written cue may be used to stimulate free rerponses. 
Ideally purils should b€| placed in a communication sittlation. e.g. 
where one pupil has to communicate specific information to another 
pupil (perhaps by rerding instructions) who hap tb carry out a task 
and where on completion the pupils can check that communication has 
actually taken place. 



CONCLUSION 2. 

After discussion and demonstration it was agreed "That pattern 
practice being restrictive should be supported by the application of 
the structures , to functional situations wherever possible." 

Prof Johnson argued that the complexity of the language should 
be controlled rather by the task to be accomplished, i.e. the task tb 
be carried out must allow for a level of redundancy appropriate to 
the stage of development of^ the student. The task must also be 
designed o*o that communication breakdown is related to the particular 
structures that the task ^jas designed to test. 

Prof Johnson was also asked to comment on the relationship 
between oral work and reading at the Intermediate level. Prof 
Johnson felt that at this stage reading beoame more important than 
oral work for the introduction of new vopabalary and structure. 
However, oral work and reading will both develop best if coordinated. 
It was agreed that the balance between written wrk and oral work 
would depend on goals^ If reading skills are the most highly desired, 
this could have implications for the kind of vocabulary used in oral 
work e.g. a more formal ranher than conversational variety of 
language might be employed. j 
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CONCLUSION 3. 

The group concluded - "As both a classroom activity and a 
testing device, pupils should be placed in a coirmunication situac-lon 
where a specific tatrk has to be carried out and where communication 
will break down if tho necessary pre-learninc has not taken place 

Group Techniques 

Oral communication situations, it was felt, necessarily require 
work in groups, but participants thought that there are many 
difficulties involved in group work* blany participants admitted that 
they had tried nxoup work and had had no success. Participants were 
therefore invited to talk ^.bout successful experiences with group 
work-that they have had. 

Several advantages and uses of group work were mentioned, but 
3ome participants still expressed some scepticism about the time 
necessary for the preparation of materials for group work and the 
time that is occupied in moving into groups, etc| others felt that 
group work could be time-saving in using time more effectively in 
terras of the individual pupil, that there need not be additional 
preparation of materials and that the use of groups could lighten the 
teacher's work. 



CCilCLUSION 4, 

The participants concluded that group work was rich in 
possibilities and resolved to explore these possibilities. The 
participants also agreed that Ihe quality and training of the teacher 
was an important and perhaps overriding consideration in success. 

There was- some^ further discussion of t^v cultural content in 
language teaching and i^. was agreed that English as a second language 
should be fundamentally a tool. There was some disagreement as to 
th€; amount of English cultural content that could be introduced at an 
advanced stage in the course. 

Th6 group began to discuss the preparation of specific oral 
materials, but again found it necessatry to consider the differences 
that obtain throughout tlie region. Several points were made* 

.1) that there is a greater need for oral fluency in some 
. areas than in others. 
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2) That there is greater reliance upon written materials 
where the teachers* language competei:ce is lackin^* 

3) That the concentration on th.. written forn in terminal 
examinations inevitably leads to a concentration upon 
written work. 

4) That in some areas a v Backing, knowledge of English is 
more -relevant to the countries* needs than oral fluency. 

At this point Professor Dykstra joined our group. 

. Professor Dykstra, while admitting that there was little hard 
data on the subject, said that those working in the field were 
generally agreed that there is effective learning transference from 
oral skills to reading and writing. However, he pointed out that if 
graphic skills are required, then specific training in those skills 
will be the most effective. 

It was suggested that free conununication situations will lead 
to unacceptable inaccuracies in the students* Fnglish* Professor 
Dykstra agreed that this problem worried many people and said that 
people concerned with "correctness" have-to alter their ultimate 
goal from "Communication" to "Communication in a specified form", 
and showed that this revised goal could also be attained through 
a communication situations approach. 

Professor Spicer joined the group as consultant and described 
the use of materials to aid oral work at Intermediate level in the 
project with which he had been concerned. 

1) Tape accoi,:panied by slides x^as used to present a situation 
in which a particular structure was introduced, leading to 
contextualised exercises based on the tape, and short 
improvised plays presented by the- pupils e 

2) Tapes were used for drill examples. 

3) Tapes were used for aural comprehension i occasionally 
pupils were tested in their native language. 

4) Tapes were us^d <for the presentation of songs. 

5) Tapes were used to present quiz questions as the starting 
point for oral cozriposition^ 

6) Tapes were used for remedial work, usually in ^mall groups. 
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7) At the final stage in the programme sound film was also 
used. 

8) Puppets were also used paiticularly to stimulate shy 
children to take part in oral work. 

9) A very wide range of visual aids was also employed to 
support the tapes and to create situations to elicit 
suitable responses. 

10) Books of games which stimulate the use of particular 
structures were found useful. 

Techniques were discussed for using a tape to stimulate both free and 
relatively structured responses. 

It was noted that the English Primary School teacher teaching 
French is comparable to the teacher of English in Southeast Asia and 
the South Pacific in that they have only a weak grasp of the language 
they are teaching. Both need good materials and the maximum possible 
help in using the materials effectively. 



CONCLUSION 5. 

The* Workshop concluded that, where necessary, syllabus, 
teachers books aids, workbooks, tape recorders and perhaps TV 
should be available to support the oral work of the teacher. 
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FINAL COMMUNIQUE 



The week-long Regional Seminar on •Instructional Materials 
for English Language Teaching', attended by 250 delegates from 20 
jDountries and territories at the Regional English Language Centre in 
Orange Grove Road was concluded shortly aft« noon today* 

Participant* included senior English language teaching 
personnel from all the membtr countries of the Southeast Asian Ministers 
of Education Organization (SEAMEO) - Indonesia, Khmer Republic,' Laos, 
Malaysia, Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam and Singapore - and from 
Australia, Territory of Papua and New Guinea, France, Guam, Hong Kong, 
Iran, Korea, New Zealand, South Pacific Commission, Taiwan, United 
States and the United Kingdom* 19 representatives from lA publishers, 
and 50 members of the course participan's and staff at the Regional 
English. Language Centre also participated* 

Participants spent four days in Plenary Sessions and two days 
in Workshop Sessions. Reports on the status of instructional materials 
for teaching and learning English in each of the SEAMEO countries as 
well as a report on the Regional English Language Centre instructional 
materials development programme were presented* 

The seminar gained much useful information from reports on 
foreign or second language materials projects undertaken in and outside 
Southeast Asian countries, and considered new approaches to the 
preparation of basic elementary and advanced writing materials. Papers 
were also presented on a system for materials design, a system of goals 
and tests in materials^^preparation, the relationship between applied 
linguistics and sociolinguistics and instructional materials preparation, 
and practical aspects of preparing materials for publication. 

During the workshop sessions the participants divided into 
small groups to work out guidelines, goals, sets of criteria, and, in 
some cases, sample materials for courses covering a wide range of 
situations. These included intensive courses for students preparing 
to enter English-medium universities and other tertiary level r 
institutions, beginning reading in elementary and secondary schools, 
developing writing skills at different levels, and developing oral 
skills at intermediate level. ^ 

The development of programme-assisted materials and of 
individualized reading materials were also examined in detail. Criteria 
for evaluating materials, feuide^nes for the organization of 
instructional materials projects, and an outline for a course in the 
^^^jation and preparation of instructional materials designed for 
l\Jv> tiers in training were also proposed in the workshops. 
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The seminar stressed the need for well thought-out materials 
with clearly specified goals based on the learners* needs at all levels 
of English learning* Supplementary materials can and should be produced 
at both the national and regional levels to complement existing basic 
courses* While underlining the importance of effective materials in 
the English language teaching situation participants affirmed the 
necessity for well trained teachers and motivated learnerSi 

The seminar recommended that the Regional English Language 
Centre could play an especially useful role in Southeast Asia by 
collecting and making surveys and evaluations of materials for learning 
English^ particularly English for specialized purposes^ and disseminating 
its findings in the region. The Centre is also in a unique position to 
be able to promote cooperation between materials preparation teams 
working in different countries in the region. Recommendations were 
also made^ that the Centre produce handbooks for teachers on the 
evaluation of materials and on the preparation of reading laboratory 
materials^ and study the feasibility of initiating other materials 
projects for the benefit of the region. 
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SEMIMR EXHIBITION OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR 
ENGLISH lANGUAGE TEACHING 



International agencies and leading publishers assembled a 
wide variety of instructional materials on several aspects of teaching 
and learning English as a second or foreign, language for displ?ty at 
the Seminar Exhibition which was held concurrently with the Seminar. 
These materials included textbooks , coursebooks and readers prepared 
in Southeast Asia and elsewhere and many of them were specially 
obtained for the Exhibition* Individtoalized reading programmes, 
tapes and records were also available for examination. The Exhibition 
ims open to principals and teachers of schools, staff of the 
universities, teacher training college and other institutions, who 
all took advantage of the opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
specialist materials not often easily available in one place. 
Grateful thanks and appreciation for their enthusiastic support and 
cooperation aro due toi j 

Angus Sc Robertson 
Graham Brash 

British Broadcasting Corporation/Chopmen Enterprises 
British Council 

Collier Macmillan international /Pan Pacific Book Distributors 

Federal Publications 

Heinemann Educational Books (Asia) Ltd. 

Jacaranda Press 

Longman Group Ltd.^-^ 

McGraw-Hill Book Company 

McGraw-Hill Far Eastern Publishers (Singapore) Pte. Ltd.^ 
Macmillan & Co. (S) Pte. Ltd. 

Open Court Publishing Company/Interport Corporation 
Oxford University Press 
Preston Corporation 

Singapore Educational Television Service 
United Publisheis Services 
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DISPIAY OF INSTRUCTIONAL tATERIALS PRPDUCED IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

In the Library, a display of instructional materials 
Jspecif ically prepared to meet the requirejnents of the teaching 
situation in a particular Southeast Asian country was mounted* 
Materials from every SEAMED member country were represented. 
Participants from member countries thus had the occasion to examine 
each other's instructional materials • Appreciation and thanks are 
expressed to all those participants who kindly brough|t their 
materials for display and then left them for inclusion in the library 
collection. 



RELC DISPIAY ^ 

I 

A special display on the SEAMEO Regional English Language 
Centre was mounted near the entrance to the RELC Auditorium. Through 
word and picture, it depicted the functions and activities of RELC, 
the milestones it had reached and the regional nature of its 
endeavows. By means of this display, it was hoped that, at the end 
of the Seminar, all Seminar participants had become more fully 
acquainted with RELC and would continue to remain in contact with the 
Centre. 



I 

I 



f 
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IKEP, Malang. 
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Miss Elizabeth Stewart t 

Director of Studies, 

Staff English Language Training Unit, 

Universitas Gadjah Mada, 

Jogjakarta* 

^fr Robert L« Brown, 
Deputy Director of Courses, 
English Teaching Specialist, 
U»S» Information Agency, 
Lenbaga Indonesia-Amerika, 
Djakarta* 

Mr Soemartono, (Member, RELC Three Month Course) 
Staff member, 

English Materials Development Project, 

Departemen Pdan K, 

Djakarta. 

Mr Husen Abas, (Member, BELC Three Month Course) 

Dean /Lecturer, 

Faculty of Letters^ 

Hasanuddin University, 

Makassar* 

Mr Maruli Butar-Butar, (Member, BELC Three 

Month Course) 
Dean of Faculty of Letters and Arts, 
IKIP, 
Medant 

Mr Zainil, (Member, BELC One Year Diploma Course) 
Assistant Lecturer, IKIP, 
English Department, 
Buklt Tinggi* 



KHMER BEFUBLICt Miss Marilyn Lewis, 

Lecturer, 

Faculty of Pedagogy, 
Phnom Penh* ^ 

Miss Phlong Vichori^ (Member, RELC Three 

Month Coulee) 
Teacher, 

Beng Trabek High' School, 
Q Phnom Penh* 

ERIC 
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y Klin An* CMembeXf RELC Three Month 
bourse) 
Teacher f 

Battambang High School. 

Prof Kuoch Kylengy (Memborf RELC Three Month 

Course) 
Professort 

Ministry of Education^ 
Phnom Penh* 

Miss Oeur Kim Muoy* (Membert One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Teacher* 

Lycee Tuol Kork* 
Phnom Penh* 

Mr Chhuon Nay Huot, (Member* RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Teacher* 

Lycee Kompong Cham* 
Kbmpong Cham* 

Mr Uh Nlng (Member* BELC One Year Diploma 

Course ) 
Teacher* 
Lycee Takbmau* 
Kandal* 

Mr MbnhrSamreth* (Member* RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Teacher* 

Lycee Jeunesse de Sauvetage* 
^nom Penh* 



Mrs T*K* Vlstarlnl* 

Colombo Plan Teacher and Adviser* 

Ecole Superleure de Pedagogle* 

Vientiane. 

Mr Stephen Ford* 
Administrative Officer* 
IVS/LAOS* 
Vientiane • 
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Mr David H. Brindley, 

Head of English Department, 

Fa Ngum Comprehensive High School, 

Fa Ngum, 

Vientiane. 

Mrs Thonglouy Inthavong, (Member, RELC 

Three Month Course) 
Teacher, 

Ecole Superieure de Pedagogie, 
Vientiane# 

Mr Tiao Anouvong Khammao, (Member, RELC 

Three Month Course) 
Teacher, 

Ecole Superieure de Pedagogie, 
Vientiane. 

Mr Bounnho Rattana, (Member, RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Teacher, 

Lycee Vientiane, 
Vientiane. 

Hts Chanthoxima Souvannakhily, (Member, RELC 

One Year Diploma Course) 
Teacher, 

Ecole Superieure de Pedagogie, 
Vientiane. 



MALAYSIA! Mr George Vergis,. 

Inspector of Schools , 

Federal Inspectorate of Schools, 

Kuala Ltimpur. 

Dr Lim Kiat Boey, 
Associate Professor, 
Faculty of Education, 
University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Mr Pritam Singh Sekhon, 
Lecturer, 

MARA Institute of Technology, 
Petaling Jaya. 
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tJr J«J# Augustirii 
Head, 

English Section, 
Language Centre, 
University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur* 

Miss Yap Siew Lin, 
Langtaage Teacher, 
Language Centre, 
University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur • 

Miss Beatrice Thiyaga Rajah, 
Language Teacher, 
Language Centre, 
University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur* 

Miss Nesamalar Chitravelu, 
Language Teacher, 
Langtiage Centre, 
University of Malaya, 
Kuala Lumpur. 

Mrs Miriam Foo, 
Lecturer, 

Politeknik Ungku Omar, 
Ipoh, 

Mr Khu Khiok Boon, 
Teacher, 

MMA Junior ^Science College, 
Seremban. 

Mr Abdul Ghafar bin Ali, 
Federal Inspector of Schools, 
Kuala Irengganut 

Enche Mokhtar Daud, 
Head, 

Schools Broadcast, Malaysia,, 
Kuala Lumpur* 

Miss Marie Ling, 

Producer t English Langtiage Series 
Schools Broadcast, 
Kuala Lumpur. 
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Mr 'Simon Wong, 
Lecturer, 

Tengku Abdul Rahman College, 
Kuala Lumpur • 

^^^ Joseph ?• Wiikins, 
Language Program Consultant, 
Asia Foundation, 
Universiti Sains Malaysia, 
Penang. 

Dr Abdullah Hassan, 

Co-ordinator of Language Programmes, 

Centre for Educational Service, 

Universiti Sains Malaysia, 

Minden, 

Penang. 

Mr James Hong Weng Cheong, (Member, BELC 

Three Month Course) 
Federal Inspector of Schools, 
West Malaysia* 

Miss Hanim Bt« Abdul Rahman, (Member, BELC 

Three Month Course) 
Graduate Teacher, 
Victoria Institution, 
Kuala Lumpur* 

Mrs Zalel^a Bt« Ismail, (Member, RELC Three 

Month Course) 
Acting Asst# Head of Educational Books 

Division, 
Devan Bahasa dan Pustaka, 
Kuala Lumpur*^ 

Mr T.P*. Cherian, (Member, RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Teacher, 

Sekolah Menengah Tengku Bariah, 
Kuala Trengganu^ 

Mrs Jawahir Bt# Haji Ali, (Member, RELC 

One Year Diploma Course) 
Senior English Teacher, 
Sultan Ismail College, 
Kelantan# 
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PHILIPPINES 8 Dr Carmen B. Carlos, 

Chief, Curriculum Services, 
Division of City Schools, 
Manila, 

Mrs Dolores T. Dungo, 

Supervising Educational Specialist I, 

Elementary Education Division, 

Bureau of Public Schools, 

Manila. 

Miss Esperanza A. Gonzales, 
General Education Supervisor III;> 
Secondary Education Division, 
Bureau of Public Schools, 
Manila* 

Mr Alfonso 0, Santiago, 
Assistant Professor, 
Graduate School, 

In-charge, Materials Development Project, 

Philippine Normal College, 

Manila. 

Miss Ordulia P. Medina, 
Supervisor of Pilipino, 
Division of City .Schools, 
, Manilar. 

Dr Paulina M. Castano, 
Supervisor, 

Division of City Schools, 
Manila. 

Miss Remedies T. de Leon, 
Supervisor of English, 
P. Gomez Elementary School, 
Manila. 

Prof. Araceli M« Villamin, 
Associate Professor, Philippine Normal 
College, ' 
Reading Centre, 
Manila. 
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Dr Edilberto P. Dagot, 
Assistant Dean, Graduate School y 
Philippine Normal College, 
Manila* 

Dr Teodoro A« Llaitizon, 

Associate Professor of Linguistics, 

Ateneo de Manila University, 

Manila. 

Mrs Josef ina Q« Cabanilla, (Member, RELC 

Three Month bourse) 
Chairman, 

English Committee for Production and 
Evaluation of Instructional Materials, 
TERSED, 

Bureau of Vocational Education, 
Manila* 

Mrs Inocencia M« Tudtud, (Member, RELC 

Three Month Course) 
General Education Supervisor II, 
Elementary Education Division, 
Bureau of Public Schools, 
Manila* 

Ptof • Priscilla A* Juliano, (Member, RELC 

Three Month Course) ^ 
Assistant Professor of English, 
University of the Philippines, 
Los Banos« 

Miss Rose Marie S« Nunez, (Member, RELC One 

Year Diploma Course) 
Elementary Grades English Coordinator, 
Calasiao Pangasinan, 
Pangasinan 11% 

Mrs Nelia L« Palomo, (Member, RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Department Head, 
San Miguel High School* 

Hiss Marietta 0* Rojo, (Member^ RELC One 

Year Diploma Course) 
Elementary Grades Teacher, 
Sibalom Elementary School* 
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Mrs Carmen C, Unabia, (Member, RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
College Instructor, 
Bukidnon Normal School. 



ERIC 



SINGAPORE J Dr Mary Tay Wan Joo, 

Associate Professor, 
Language Centre, 
Nanyang University. 

Mr Robert Walker Lynn, 
Assistant Professor, 
Language entre, 
Nanyang University. 

Dr Lucille M. Ramish, 
Associate Professor, 
Language Centre, 
Nanyang University. 

Vlr Lim Tong-Tang, 
Assistant Professor, 
Language Centre, 
Nanyang University. 

Miss Tan Geok-Mooi, . 
Lecturer, 
Language Centre, 
Nanyang University. 

Mr Tan Cheng Lim, 
Lecturer, 
Language Centre, 
Nanyang University. 

Professor Soren F. Cox, 
Professor, 
Language Centre, 
Nanyang University. 

Mr S. Balachandra, 

English Lecturer, 

Ngee Ann Technical College-* 

Miss Goh Lee Geok, 

English^Lecturer, 

Ngee Ann Technical College. 
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Miss Seah Swee Keng, 
Senior Academic Instructor, 
Ngee Ann Technical College, 

Mrs C. Tan San Yee, 

Senior Academic Instructor, 

Ngee Ann Technical College» 

^^^ Earnest Lau, 
Senior Assistant, 
Anglo Chinese School. 

Mrs Molly Ng Kuen Seong, 

Specialist Inspector/English as a Second 

Language, 
Ministry of Education. 

Miss Margaret Rose Van Der Put, 
Senior Instructor, 
Language I^aboratory, 
Singapore Polytechnic* 

Mr Low Kee Cheok, 

Specialist Inspector/English Language and 

Literature , 
Ministry of Education. 

Mrs Wee Mei Lan, 

Lecturer, English Department^ 

University of ^ Singapore. 

Mr Lee Kok Cheong, 

Lecturer > English Departir^nt, 

University of Singapore. 

Mrs Anna Kijran-Terry, 
Lecturer, English Department, 
University of -Singapore. 

Mr Oliver Seet Beng Hean, 

Head, English Studies Department, 

Teachers* Training College. 

Mr Foo Chee Jan. 
Assistant Lectu^r, 

Teachers' Training College (Technical Division). 
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Mr Sick Goh-Ngong Q Seak Kow Guan, 
Lecturer, 
Language Centre, 
Nanyang University ♦ 

I^'ir J#&. Bandal, 

Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Ministry of Education. 

Miss Raghbir Kaxjr, 
Representative, 

Trinity College of Music, London, 
Speech Centre (Singapore). 

Mrs Tan Teng Wai, 
Graduate Teacher, 
Chai Chee Secondary School. 

Mr Lian Fook Shin, 
Educational Me4ia Specialist, 
CEPTA Television. 

Mrs Lily Tay, 

Asst. Specialist Inspector /English, 
Ministry of Education. 

Mr Sim Teo Hong, 
Representative, 

Singapore Teachers* Union Second Languag 
Teaching Unit. 

Mrs Daphne Lloyd, 

Part-time Teacher, 

Dept. of Provisional Students, 

Nanyang University. 

Mrs Tan Jake Hool, 
Principal, 

Permaisura Primary School.. 

Prof Jason B. Alter, 
Associate Professor, 
Language Centre, 
Nanjrang University. 

Mr James Viiianueva, 
Assistant Director, 
Adult Education Board. 
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lir Yau Chung Mang, 
Principal, 

Changkat Changi Primary School • 

Mrs NoGlle George, 
Assistant Lecturer, 
Teachers' Training College. 

Mr Tan Chek Sian, 
Programme Supervisor, 
E.T^V. Service, 
Teachers' Training College # 

Mr Kam Chuan Aik, 

Academic Instructor, 

Ngee Ann Technical College,. 

Mr C,S, Xavier, 

Head of English as a Second Language, 
National Junior College, 

Mrs Doris Woon, (Member, RELC Three Month 

Course) 
Producer, 

Educational Television Service, 

Miss Jenny Ang Siew Gek, (Member, RELC Three 

Month Course) 
Teacher, 

Serangoon Gairden South School, 

Mrs Janice Baruch, (Member, RELC Three Month 

Course) 
Teacher f 

Aroozoo School, . 

Mr Goh Soo Tian, (Member, RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Head, English Department, 
National Junior College, 

Mrs Rosemary Khoo Ghim Choo, (Member, RELC 

One Year Diploma Course) 
Senior English Teacher, 
New Town Secondary School, , 
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Miss Vanlthamani Saravanan, (Member, RELC 

One Year Diploma Course) 
Teacher, 

Swiss Cottage Secondary School. 

Mrs Koh Moy Yin, (Member, RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Lectxirer, 

English Department, 
University of Singapore. 

Mrs Ruth Nielsen, 
Member, 

RELC One Yf^ur Diploma Course. 



Mr Paul Aiken, 

English Language Project Specialist r 

The Ford Foundationt 

University Development Commission, 

English Language Centre, 

Bangkok. 

Hiss B. Ellen Mathews, 
Director of Courses, 
BNC Bangkok (AUA). 

Miss Tongbai Chittamongkol, 
Head, English Studies, 
Supervisor of English, 
Inspector of Private Colleges, 
The Bangkok Commercial College, 
Bangkok. 

Mr David J. Cobb, 

Assistant Professor of English Language, 
Asian Institute of Technology, 
Bangkok. 

Miss Jenny Peterson, 
Lecturer, 

Thammasat University, (Faculty of Liberal Arts) 
Bangkok. 

Mrs Urai Bhundhoombhoad, 
Head, English Department, 
Bo^^pitpimuk School, 
Bangkok. 



hiss Prachoom Dabbhasuta, 
University Professor, 
Kasetsart University, 
Bangkokt 

Miss Malinee Chandavimol, 
Assistant Principal, 
Chulalongkorn Demonstration School, 
Bangkok* 

Mr Steve G» Alameida, 
Provincial Officer, 
AUA Language Centre, 
Bangkokt 

Dr David W» Dellinger, 

Fulbright Lecturer,/ 

Prince of Songkhla University, 

Pattanit 

Miss Sidhom Sangdhanoo, (Member, RELC Three 

Month Course) 
Instructor, 

Bansomdej Teachers* Training College, 
Dhonburit 

Mrs Kaekai Seemakul, (Member, RELC Three 

Month Course) 
Supervisor, 
Supervisory Unit, 
Secondary Education Department, 
Ministry of Education, 
Bangkok* 

Mrs Krongtong Chavalitdhamrong, (Member, RELC 

Three Month Course) 
English Instructor, 
English Language Centre, 

National Institute of Development Administration 
Bangkok 4 

Miss Abha Snidvongs^ (Member, RELC Three 

Month Course) 
Lecturer, 
Faculty of Arts, 
Chulalongkorn University, 
Bangkok* 
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Mrs Chaisang Sriyabhaya, (Member, RELC Three 
Month Course; 

Instructor, 

Thammasat University, 

Bangkok* 

Mr Boonlert Naewchampa, (Member, RELC One 

Year Diploma Course) 
Supervisor, 

Provincial Education Office, 
Ubonrachathani Province. 

Mr Sanan Sri jack, (Member, RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Lecturer, 

College of Education, 
Bangsaent 

Miss Kanokwan Subhadit, (Member, RELC One 

•Year Diploma Course) 
Teacher, 

The Demonstration School (Pratumwan), 
Bangkok* 

» 

Miss Ramsamorn Yoosathaporn, (Member, RELC 

One Year Diploma Course) 
Teacher, 

Chulalongkom Demonstration School, 
Bangkok* 



Miss Jeanne E* Williams, 

English Professor, 

University of Saigon Medical School* 

Mr John C, Schafer, 
Teacher, 

University of Hue* 

Mr Thomas R* Malia, 
Fulbright Teacher, 
University of Hue* 

Prof JBonald John LacHowicz, 
Professor, 
Medical Faculty, 
University of Saigon* 
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Proft James L« Pederson, 
Fulbright Lecturer, 
University of Saigoiit 

Mr John E# Crane, 
Director of Courses, 
Vietnamese-American Association* 

Mr Ronald David Young, 
Supervisor, Language Department, 
Medical Centre, 
University of Saigon • 

Miss Anita L, Kandall, 
English Adviser, 
Education Project/AMA, 
Saigon. 

Mrs Phung-Ngoc-Cam, (Member, RELC Three 

Month Course) 
Teacher, 

Faculty of. Pedagogy, 
University of Saigon* 

Mrs Nguyen Thi-Quyt, (Member, RELC Three 

Month Course) 
Teacher,' 
Buit Xuan School, 
Dalat, 

Mr Tran Van Thi, (Member, RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
High School Teacher, 
Nguyen dinh Chieu High School* 

Mr Du Cao Cuong, (Member, RELC One Year . 

Diploma Course) 
Teacher, 

Petrus Ky High School* 

Mr Nguyen Quang Lan, (Member, RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Teacher, 

Thu Due High School* 
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Mr Dinh Van Hao, (Member, RELC One Year 

Diploma Course) 
Teacher, 

Binh Phuoc High School* 



4* Participants from non-SEAMEO Rovernments and international agencies 

AUSTRALIAs Mr R.K. Moss, 

Senior Education Officer, 

Coiflmonwealth Department of Education and 

Science, 
Canberra© 



BRITISH COUNCIL; Mr Brian Smith, 

English Language Officer, 
British Council, 
Djakarta, Indonesia » 

Mr Jack HobbSf 
ACE, 

British Council, 
Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia, 

Mr David Utley, 

Assistant English Language Officer, 

British Council, 

Bangkok, 

Thailand, 



FRANCE* Mr P.M. Mallet, 

Cultural Attache, 
French Embassy, 
Singapore, 

HONG KONGr Mr Ho Nga Ming, 

Deputy Director of Education (Professional), 
Education Department, 



Miss Behjat Behnam, 

Teacher of English, 

Reza Shah Kabir High School, 

Tehran, 



IRANI 

ERLC 
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KOREAS Mr Kim Duk-Ki, 

English Curriculum and Textbook Co-orciinator> 

Ministry of Education, 

Seoul, 

Republic of Korea. 



S. PACIFIC 
COMMISSION 
(NOUMEA)! Ih: George Pittman, 

Senior Lecturer, 

University of Sydney, 

Sydney, 

Australia, 



UNESCO Dr Gordon Arvidson, 

Specialist in Educational Research and 

Development, 
UNESCO Regional Office, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 



USAIDi Mr Elmer G. Fales, 

Assistant Training Officer, 

U.S. Agency for International Development, 

Djakarta, Indonesia. 

Dr Robert B. Kaplan, 
Director, 

English Communication Programme for 

Foreign Students, 
University of Southern California, 
U.S.A. 



Dr Robert Jacobs, 

Regional Educational Adviser, SEAMES, 
U.S. Embassy, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 
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Participants from nori'^SEAMEO countries 

AUSTRALIA? Dr Jt Anderson, 

Senior Lecturer in Education, 
Faculty of Education, 
University of New England, 
Armidale, Victoria. 

Mrs Kathleen Rruizinga, 
Supervisor, TESL Methodology, 
School of Education, 
La Trobe University, 
Victoria. 

Dr John Piatt, 
Senior Lecturer, 
Department of Linguistics, 
Monash University. 



TERRITORY OF 
PAPUA AND HEW 

GUINEA? Prof. F.C. Johnson, 

Professor -of English Language, 
University of Papua New Guinea. 

^ir Robert Keith Johnson, 
Lecturer in Education, 
Faculty of Education, 
University of Papua New Guinea. 

Miss Rae F« Blesing, 
Director, Language Laboratory, 
University of Papua New Guinea. 



GUAM? Mr John Hlebovy, 

TESOL Adviser, 



c/o Education Consultants Office, 
Department of Education. 



HONG KONG? Mr Kenneth Methold, 

Textbook Writer, 
P.O. Box 223, 
Hor^ Kong. 
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Mr Gerald Wt Berkley, 
Director, General English, 
New Asia College • 

Mrs Helen Kwok, 
Senior Lecturer, 
Department of English p 
University of Hong Kong» 

Mr Michael Smithies, 

Secretary, 

Faculty of Arts, 

University of Hong Kongi 

Adjunct Lecturer in General Linguistics, 

University of Pittsbxirgh^ 

Dr A.R.3* Etherton, 

Director of Studies in English, 

Chung Chi College, 

The Chinese University of Hong Kongt 

Mr Yu Fong Ying, 
Language Tutor, 
Language Centre, 
University of Hong Kongt 



Dr Jeris E* Strain, 
English Language Consultant, 
lUTS Training Centre, 
Tehran. 

Mr Rostam Ardeshirpour, 
Instructor, FIT (PAGE) 
Programmer, Processing Centre, 
Tehran. 

Mr A*!3« Ansari, 

Iran Air Language Training Manager, 
Iran Air Training Centre, 
Tehrant 
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NEW ZEAIANDj ^ Mr H.V^ George, 

Director, 

English Language Institute, 
Victoria University of Wellington, 
Wellingtons 



TAIWAN: Prof Ching Mai Yang, 

Director, 

English Research Institute, 
. Taiwan Normal University, 
Taipei • 



U»S*Att Dr Lurline Ht Colt harp, 

Professor of English and Linguistics, 
The University of Texas at El Pasot 

Dr John A» Browne 11, 
Deputy Chancellor, 
East-West Center, 
Chairman, 

Committee for Cooperation on English in Japan 
Dr David E« Eskey, 

Asst. Professor of Linguistics and Literature 
Department of Linguistics, 
University of Pittsbrugh# 

/ Dr Gerald Dykstra, 

Professor of Communication, 
Department of Communication, 
University of Hawaii* 



UNITED KINGDOMi Prof Arthur Spicer, 

Director, 
Langviage Centre, 
University of Essexg 

Dr Clive Criper, 
Lecturer, 

Department of Linguistics, 
University of Edinburgh* 
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Participants from publishers 

AUSTRALIA 8 Miss Suzanne Wagner, 

Special Projects Editor, 
Jacaranda Press. 



HONG KONG: Mr Richard James Slessor, 

Area Executive, 

S«E« Asia, Macmillan Education Ltdt 



MALAYSIA t Enche Masood Bin Abdul Rashid, 

Editor r 

Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, 
Kuala Lumpur 1. 

Mr John Arthur Nicholson, 
Manager, 

Oxford University Press, 
Kuala Lumpur* 



PHILIPPINES^ Mr Eduardo T, Makabenta, Jr., 

Manager, 

Southeast Asia Collier-^acmillan International, 
Makati, Rizal D-708. 



SINGAPOREf Mr S.V, Krishnan, 

Senior Editor, 

English Language Department, 
Federal Publications Sdn. Bhd. 

Mr JtC* Watson, 
Director, 

Heincmann. Educational Books (Asia) Ltd* 

Mr Robert LeBow, 
Manager, 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Mr Loh Mun Wai, 

General Manager, 

Macmillan and Co* (S) Pte« Ltd* 
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Mr S, Gopinathan, 
Editor, 

Oxford University Press. 

lir Tony Poh, 
Sales Manager, 

Pan Pacific Book Distributors (S) Pte. Ltd. 

Mr Raymond Yuen, 
Manager, 

Eastern Universities Press Sdn. 3hd. 

Mr Philip Daly, 
Editor, 

Federal Publications Sdn. Bhd. 

Mr Koh Hock Seng, 

Publishing Manager, 

Federal Publications Sdn. Bhd. 

Mrs Roselie Ang, 
Editor, 

McGraw-Hill Far Eastern Publishers (S) Ltd. 

Mr N.T.S. Chopra, 
Publisher, 

Proprietor, Chopmen Enterprise s» 

Mr Ng Meng Tet, 
Manager, 

Preston Group (Pte) Ltd. 

Miss L.P.S. Lee, 

Executive Officer, 

Preston Corporation (Pte<) Ltd. 

Mr Chen Poh Seng, 

Senior Educational Representative, 

Angus & Robertson (S.E.A.) Pte. Ltd* 



Mrs Aurasa Kumar i Chandrasardula, 
Editorial staff member and secretary 

to Chief Editor 
Thai Wattana Panitch Co. Ltd., . 
Bangkok* 
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7. RELC Staff 

Mrs Tai Yu-lin, 
Director 

Miss Yolanda Beh, 

Librarian and Head of Information Centre 

Dr R.P% Cherrier, 
Specialist in Linguistics 

Dr Cesar A. Hidalgo, 
Specialist in Linguistics I 

Mr R.A. Kelly, 

Specialist in Psychology and Learning Theory 

Vxt Koh Beng Lee, 
Research Assistant 

Miss Lim Pek Hong, 
Publications Officer 

Mr Lim Poh Cheng, 

Language Laboratory Assistant 

Mr Alan D. Koller, 

Specialist in Instructional Materials 

Dr P.WtJ. Nababan, 
Specialist in Linguistics II 

Miss Ivy Soh, 
Specialist in TESL/TEFL 

Mr Tan Teng Wai, 
Registrar 

Mr R.K. Tongue, 
Specialist in Methodology 



